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arc  sending  a  copy  of  the  new  **  EVANGELIST  AND 
RELIGIOUS  REVIEW  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  believing  that  its  larger  scope  will 
appeal  to  them  as  a  source  of  information  which  has  no  par> 
allcl  in  religious  journalism.  The  special  methods  of  securing 
denominational  and  interdenominational  news  will  meet  the 
demand  for  facts  and  the  growing  spirit  ot  interdenominational 
interest  to  a  degree  never  before  attempted. 

The  **  RELIGIOUS  REVIEW  **  Department  will  present 
the  views  of  other  papers — religious  and  secular — on  all  subjects 
of  vital  interest.  The  peculiar  problems  of  the  various 
churches  will  be  given  as  they  arc  apprehended  by  them¬ 
selves,  as  also  the  views  of  the  secular  papers  on  topics  of 
religious  interest. 

We  know  you  arc  interested  in  this  departure  in  religious 
journalism,  never  before  attempted,  and  certainly  of  the  highes- 
importance. 

We  make  a  special  rate  to  ministers  of  two  dollars,  or 
ten  weeks  trial  for  twenty-five  cents. 
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.  .  1  he  influence  of  Amen- 

Lhinese  m  the  -j  •  ..u 

D. .  can  ideas  in  the  Phihp- 

rhihppines  .  .  ,  .  .  f 

pines  IS  beginning  to  be 

manifested  in  many  ways,  desirable  and 
otherwise,  and  the  clamor  for  Chinese  ex¬ 
clusion  is  by  no  means  its  most  credi¬ 
table  illustration.  It  is  more  than  three 
centuries  since  the  first  Chinese  emigra¬ 
ted  to  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of 
trade  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  they 
were  permitted  to  go  on  in  their  own 
way,  working  and  saving,  and  gradually 
getting  all  trade  and  finance  into  their 
hands,  always  living  apart  and  refusing 
to  profess  the  national  faith.  In  time 
jealousy  was  aroused  and  a  policy  of  re¬ 
striction  was  gradually  adopted.  In 
1755  the  Spaniards  decided  to  expel  the 
Chinese.  But  while  2,070  were  forcibly 
driven  out,  1,623  succeeded  in  remain¬ 
ing  by  the  simple  device  of  submitting 
or  promising  to  submit  to  Catholic  bap¬ 
tism.  Ever  since,  the  Chinese  have  had 
a  hard  time  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  Spaniards  disliked  them  and  en¬ 
acted  laws  to  limit  their  numbers  and 
their  freedom,  while  the  Filipinos 
feared  and  hated  them.  In  1603,  1639, 
1660,  1763  and  1820,  this  race  rancor 
resulted  in  a  general  massacre,  some¬ 
times  by  the  Chinese  being  goaded  to 
revolt,  sometimes  by  the  unprovoked  at¬ 
tack  of  the  fanatical  populace.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  antipathy  and  opposition, 
the  Chinese  continued  to  come  and  to 
thrive.  In  1638  their  number  was  es¬ 
timated  to  be  33,000,  and  now  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  about  100,000,  of  whom  no 
less  than  60,000  are  in  Manila.  Under 
Spanish  rule,  the  number  was  steadily 
increasing,  for  they  were  permitted  to 
enter  as  agricultural  laborers,  nominally 
on  the  payment  of  fifty  pesos  each,  prac¬ 


tically  without  restriction,  partly  because 
Spanish  control  of  large  portions  of 
the  Archipelago  was  only  nominal,  and 
partly  because  corruption  was  not  dif¬ 
ficult  -where  the  law  might  have  been 
enforced. 


When  the  Americans 
American  Rule  took  possession  many 
hoped  that  all  restric¬ 
tions  would  be  abolished.  But  these  hopes 
were  quickly  dashed  by  the  decision  that 
until  Congress  should  decree  otherwise, 
the  United  States  Geary  Exclusion  Law 
should  be  considered  as  applying  to  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  reason  for  this 
hostility  is  apparent.  The  Chinese  are 
industrious,  frugal  and  persistent,  and 
the  Malays  and  Spaniards  are  not.  The 
Filipino  cannot  compete  with  the  hardy 
Celestial  who  works  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  hours  a  day,  seven  days  in  the  week. 
Though  the  Chinese  originally  entered 
as  laborers,  they  are  the  merchant  class, 
for  as  soon  as  one  gets  a  little  ahead,  he 
opens  a  shop,  and  by  strict  attention  to 
business,  rising  early,  retiring  late, 
watching  keenly  for  bargains,  and  ac¬ 
cepting  moderate  profits,  he  speedily 
drives  competitors  out  of  the  field,  so 
that  often  the  less  enterprising  Filipino 
is  forced  to  buy  of  the  hated  alien  or 
go  without  what  he  wants.  The  Chinese 
domesticates  himself  in  the  Philippines 
as  he  does  not  in  America,  for  as  a  rule 
he  takes  a  Filipino  wife  and  establishes 
a  home.  The  native  women  look  down 
on  their  Chinese  husbands  but  they  are 
willing  to  marry  them  because  their  su¬ 
perior  wealth  permits  dresses  and  car¬ 
riages  and  jewelry  which  the  poorer  Fil¬ 
ipinos  cannot  afford.  The  Filipinos 
entirely  sympathize  with  the  American 
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law  excluding  them,  saying  that  the 
Chinese  are  like  the  pest  of  grasshop¬ 
pers;  they  eat  up  the  country,  leaving 
nothing  for  the  Filipinos. 


T,,  .  Every  American  and 

iheir  presence  r-  t  • 

. _ :  .  European  business  man 

^  who  understands  the  sit¬ 

uation,  however,  is  positive  that  under  the 
exclusion  policy  there  is  absolutely  no 
hope  for  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
white  man  cannot  work  and  the  Malay 
will  not  but  the  Chinese  both  can  and  will. 
To  forbid  him  would  be  as  fatal  to  the 
industrial  life  of  the  Islands  as  was  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  Dr.  Antonio 
Morga  declared:  “It  is  true  the  town 
(Manila)  cannot  exist  without  the 
Chinese,  as  they  are  workers  in  all 
trades  and  business  and  very  industrious, 
and  work  for  small  wages.”  About  two 
centuries  later,  Juan  de  la  Concepcion 
wrote :  “Without  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  Chinese,  these  dominions  could 
not  have  subsisted.”  Foreman  says ; 
“The  Chinese  are  really  the  people  who 
gave  the  natives  the  first  notions  of  trade, 
industrv  and  fruitful  work.  Thev 
taught  them,  among  many  other  useful 
things,  the  extraction  of  saccharine  juice 
from  the  suear  cane,  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  and  the  working  of  wrought 
iron.  Thev  introduced  into  the  Colony 
the  first  sugar  mills  with  vertical  stone 
crushers  and  iron  boiling  pans.” 


Why  exclude 
them  ? 


It  is  difficult  to  find  a  ra¬ 
tional  reason  for  Amer¬ 
ican  exclusion  of  the 
Chinese.  They  came  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  before  either  Spaniards  or  Amer¬ 
icans.  They  are  more  numerous  there 
than  we  are.  Thev  are  settled  in  homes 
and  in  long-established  business  houses. 
Through  their  intermarriage  with  the 
Filininos.  they  are  introducing  a  more 
virile  strain  into  the  native  blood  so  that 
the  strongest  tvne  of  character  in  the 
Islands  to-day  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Chinese-Filipino  mestizo.  Thev  are  in¬ 
dustrious.  peaceful  and  law-abiding. 
They  pay  more  taxes  in  proportion  to 


their  numbers  than  any  other  class. 
They  could  not  be  banished  without 
throttling  the  trade  of  the  Islands,  and 
they  are  so  absolutely  indispensable  to 
industrial  and  commercial  development 
that  unless  our  American  capitalists  and 
employers  can  have  the  benefit  of  their 
labor,  the  Philippines  can  never  return 
the  United  States  half  of  what  they  will 
cost  us.  The  Manila  Times  truly  says: 
“The  reasons  which  exist  for  excluding 
Chinese  laborers  from  the  United  States 
do  not  exist  in  the  Philippines.  The 
conditions  are  vastly  different  here.” 


.  - .  It  is  the  conviction  of  so 

8  to  issionary  ^  intelligent  an 

'  observer  as  Dr.  Arthur 

Brown  who  has  lately  visited  the  islands, 
that  our  missionary  plans  for  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  cannot  ignore  this  Chinese 
population.  It  will  not  require  the  whole 
time  of  a  foreign  missionary  nor  will  it 
be  necessary  for  any  of  our  men  to  learn 
the  Chinese  language  in  order  to  evan¬ 
gelize  them.  The  Chinese  understand 
enough  Snanish  or  Tagalog  in  Luzon 
and  enough  Spanish  or  Visavan  in  our 
other  fields  to  make  it  possible  to  con¬ 
verse  with  them  in  the  native  tongues. 
Nor  need  it  he  exnensive  work.  Being 
as  a  class  well-to-do.  the  Chinese  can 
soon  be  led  to  support  their  own  work. 
Nearlv  all  of  them  came  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  .\mov,  Foochow,  and  Canton, 
where  mission  work  has  long  been  con¬ 
ducted  bv  various  Boards.  An  occasion¬ 
al  preacher  could  prohahlv  be  obtained 
in  China  through  the  kindlv  offices  of  the 
missionaries  there,  and  \vith  some  assist¬ 
ance  at  the  outset  from  the  Board  and 
under  the  wise  supervision  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries.  a  self-sustaining  work  could 
he  quickly  developed. 


vT  j-n:  1  Nor  is  it  difficiilt  to  reach 
V  ^  the  Chinese  with  the  Chris¬ 
to  reac  message.  The  Chinese 

in  the  Philippines  are  far  less  conserv¬ 
ative  and  exclusive  than  in  the  Flowery 
Kingdom.  Their  very  departure  from 
their  native  land  has  broken  down  manv 
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of  their  prejudices  against  foreigners 
and  has  widened  their  mental  horizon, 
while  their  desire  to  trade  with  the  more 
numerous  and  powerful  people  among 
whom  they  live  has  taught  them  a  com¬ 
plaisance  to  the  foreigner,  which  their 
brethren  across  the  China  Sea  do  not 
possess.  So  the  Chinese  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  a  broader  and  more  accessible 
man  than  his  countrymen  at  home.  Our 
missionaries  in  the  Philippines  early  saw 
this  inviting  opportunity  and  began  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  Chinese  in  connection  with 
their  other  work.  Although  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  the  medium  of  commun¬ 
ication  was  a  language  foreig^n  alike  to 
preacher  and  hearer,  the  work  speedily 
thrived.  A  few  Christian  Chinese  who 
had  been  converted  in  China  were  dis¬ 
covered.  and  these,  like  the  devout  Jews 
whom  Paul  found  in  the  cities  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  were  the  nucleus  around 
whom  the  new  movement  gathered.  In 
Manila,  two  of  these  were  able  to  preach, 
and  while  supporting  themselves  in  their 
shops  durine  the  week,  reasoned  out  the 
Scrinture  with  considerable  power  on  the 
Sabbath.  There  is  now  a  congregation 
of  from  forty  to  fifty.  A  native  pastor 
is  urgently  needed.  The  missionaries 
cannot  spare  from  their  other  work  the 
time  necessarv  to  properly  develop  this 
attractive  field  among  the  sixty  thousand 
Chinese  in  the  citv.  Nor  can  this  com¬ 
paratively  intelligent  congregation  be 
permanentlv  built  up  by  the  necessarily 
unstudied  talks  of  Chinese  who  must  de¬ 
vote  their  energies  to  a  trade  or  a  shop. 
The  congregation  could  have  the  free  use 
•of  our  Trozo  chapel  Sunday  afternoons, 
and  doubtless  with  reasonable  effort  the 
Chinese  could  be  induced  to  subscribe 
enough  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  Chinese 
pastor. 


The  Work  at 
Iloilo 


At  Iloilo,  where  there 
are  many  Chinese,  work 
sprung  up  in  a  remark¬ 
able  way.  When  the  missionaries  arrived, 
they  discovered  two  Christian  Chinese 
from  Amov.  In  April.  1900,  as  Dr.  Hall 
and  Mr.  Hibbard  were  passing  a  Chinese 
shop,  one  of  these  Christians  ran  out 


and  implored  Dr.  Hall  to  come  in  and 
see  a  man  who  was  very  sick.  Enter¬ 
ing,  the  missionaries  found  a  raving  ma¬ 
niac  held  down  on  a  bed  by  several  ex¬ 
cited  Chinese.  It  was  evidently  a  bad 
case.  Asked  for  an  opinion,  the  Doctor 
was  forced  to  say  that  he  had  never 
known  a  man  in  such  a  condition  to  re¬ 
cover.  The  Chinese  told  him  that  they 
expected  the  man  to  die  and  that  they 
were  going  to  send  him  to  Hongkong 
the  next  day  so  that  he  might  die  in 
China.  The  Doctor  expostulated :  “This 
man  cannot  make  so  long  a  voj^age.” 
But  the  men  were  obdurate,  saying  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  have  him  die  on 
their  hands.  Keenly  feeling  the  inhu¬ 
manity  of  subjecting  the  sufferer  to  the 
horrors  of  the  Asiatic  steerage,  Dr.  Hall 
finally  persuaded  the  Chinese  to  keep 
him  bv  promising  to  do  all  he  could  to 
save  his  life.  The  issue  was  long  and 
doubtful,  but  under  the  missionary’s 
skillful  care,  the  patient  slowlv  improved, 
and  while  he  is  not  and  probablv  never 
will  be  entirely  well,  he  is  so  much  better 
that  he  is  again  earning  his  living.  The 
wonder,  delight  and  gratitude  of  the 
Chinese  knew  no  bounds.  Dr.  Hall  took 
advantage  of  the  influence  he  thus  ac¬ 
quired  to  speak  to  them  of  Christ.  Soon 
he  began  to  hold  services  in  that  very 
shop.  The  work  prospered  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  with  the  result  that  on  October 
6th,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Hall.  Dr. 
Brown  had  the  great  privilege  of  bap¬ 
tizing  ten  adult  Chinese.  They  had 
faithfully  attended  the  preaching  service 
for  a  vear  and  a  halfi  and  for  six  weeks 
they  had  been  speciallv  instructed  by 
Dr.  Hall  in  an  evening  class  at  his  home. 
With  another  Avho  was  baptized  in  China, 
there  are  now  eleven  Christian  Chinese 
in  Iloilo. 


Methodists  at 
Work 


The  Methodists  have  al¬ 
so  begun  work  among 
the  Chinese  in  Manila, 
having  been  naturally  led  to  it  by  their 
large  Mission  interests  in  Foochow,  from 
which  some  thousands-  of  the  Manila 
Chinese  have  come.  The  Evangelical 
Union  at  its  conference  last  October 
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unanimously  voted  that  there  is  ample 
room  for  both  Presbyterians  and  Metho¬ 
dists  in  view  of  the  size  of  the  Chinese 
population  in  Manila,  and  the  fact  that 
the  work,  while  important,  will  always 
be  under  native  helpers  and  subsidiary 
as  compared  with  the  Filipino  work. 


in  the  fellowship  of  self-sacrifice.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  result  will  be  very  con¬ 
siderable.  Considering  the  comparative 
poverty  of  the  Protestant  people  of 
France,  it  will  be  only  by  a  miracle  of 
devotion  that  the  great  deficit  can  be  met. 


The  Paris  The  efforts  of  French  Pro- 
Missionary  testants  to  make  good  to 

Society  the  people  of  Madagascar 

what  was  lost  to  them  by  the  transfer  of 
that  island  from  English  to  French  con¬ 
trol,  have  been  to  the  last  degree  heroic 
and  self-sacrificing.  They  have  now 
fifty-three  missionaries  in  that  field,  and 
the  results  of  the  work  are  admirable, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  natives,  but 
in  securing  from  government  equal  re¬ 
spect  and  equal  privileges  with  those  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mission¬ 
aries.  The  heavy  burden  thus  under¬ 
taken  has,  however,  been  a  heavy  draft 
upon  the  resources  of  the  Church,  and 
now  as  the  year  draws  to  a  close  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Evangelical  ^fissions  is  facing 
a  deficit  of  over  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars — nearly  three  dollars  for  each  ad¬ 
herent  to  Protestantism  in  the  whole 
country,  and  five  times  that  amount  per 
communicant  member.  One  hardly  knows 
whether  most  to  admire  the  daring  or 
deprecate  the  rashness  of  an  enterprise 
demanding  such  costly  support.  But  the 
French  Church  is  facing  the  situation 
most  seriously  and  with  eminent  practi¬ 
cality. 

Self-Denying  This  week,  while  these 
Week  in  words  are  being  read,  the 
France  greater  part  of  French 

Protestantism  is  no  doubt  responding  to 
the  call  of  a  self-denying  ordinance. 
The  Church  fully  recognizes  that  it  is 
facing  nothing  less  than  a  crisis,  and 
that  only  a  high  degree  of  renunciation 
will  enable  it  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Already  for  weeks  past,  many  have  been 
practising  self-denial  for  the  mission 
cause ;  this  week  the  whole  Church  is  one 


Beautiful 

Comity 


An  impressively  beau¬ 
tiful  act  of  Christian 
brotherhood  has  just 
been  performed  in  Switzerland.  The 
Missionary  Society  of  Basle  having 
heard  of  the  enormous  deficit  of  the 
French  Protestant  Missionary  Society 
has  sent  to  the  latter  a  gift  of  6,500 
francs,  for  which  500  francs  was  given 
by  the  missionary  students  in  the  Basle 
House  of  Missions.  A  few  days  later 
two  persons  in  Neuchatel  (Switzer¬ 
land),  sent  gifts  amounting  to  15.000 
francs.  How  much  self-denial  week  in 
France  (this  week)  will  produce  for 
this  cause  remains  to  be  seen. 


NoInternation-  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
al  Conference  the  condition  of  Christian- 
of  the  Alliance  ity  in  its  twentieth  century 
that  the  tension  of  feeling  on -the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  is  so  great  that  the  plans 
for  the  eleventh  triennial  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  .Alliance,  due  to  meet  in 
Hamburg  next  August,  have  been  aban¬ 
doned.  The  Boer  war  has  so  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  of  Holland 
and  France,  not  to  say  Germany,  that 
it  has  been  impossible  for  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  at  Hamburg  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  speakers,  and  the  state  of 
feeling  is  such  that — we  trust  mistakenly 
— grave  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  peaceful  gathering.  Af¬ 
ter  conference  with  the  Berlin  and  Lon¬ 
don  committee,  the  Hamburg  committee 
has  been  dissolved. 


Canon  Henson  We  have  already  drawn 
and  Apostolic  attention  to  the  series  of 
Succession  sermons  preached  recently 
in  Westminster  Abbey  by  Canon  Hensley 
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Henson.  These  sermons  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  “Godly  Union 
and  Concord.”  An  interesting  intro¬ 
duction  of  some  forty  pages  is  perhaps 
as  valuable  a  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Christian  Union  as  anything  that 
has  appeared  in  years.  Canon  Henson 
admits  his  errors  of  the  past,  and  de¬ 
clares  his  present  position.  Among  other 
things  he  writes: 

I  hold  myself  bound  to  state  frankly  that, 
on  the  particular  contention  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  most  public  notice  in  the  sermons  here 
published,  viz.,  the  explicit  repudiation  of 
the  conventional  doctrine  of  apostolic  suc¬ 
cession,  I  have  definitely  and  deliberately  gone 
back  on  former  declarations  of  my  own.  Some 
ten  years  ago,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  The  Times 
protesting  against  the  action  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Worcester  in  admitting  non-con¬ 
formists  to  communion  at  Grindlewald,  and 
a  little  later  I  wrote  to  The  Guardian  criticis¬ 
ing  a  sermon  of  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  which 
advocated  a  recognition  of  the  non-Episcopal 
Churches.  I  hold  myself  bound  to  draw  pub¬ 
lic  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have  come  to 
think  that  I  was  wrong,  and  Bishop  Perowne 
and  Archdeacon  Sinclair  right,  on  those  issues. 
One  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  I  know  once 
gave  me  this  counsel,  which,  at  the  time,  and 
often  since,  has.  been  of  much  service  to 
me  “Never  waste  your  soul  in  bewailing  the 
blunders  that  you  make  in  trying  to  do  right” 

Evolution  of  the  least  interesting 

An  Opinion  ,  Henson  s 

Apologia  IS  his  description 
of  the  way  in  which  his  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  came  to  change.  When  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Vicar  of  Barking,  in  1888,  he 
“found  himself  in  a  mad  world.”  Be¬ 
side  the  Established  Church,  there  were 
thirteen  denominations  in  the  place,  be¬ 
side  a  number  of  individual  ventures. 
Such  denominationalism  run  riot  was 
ruinous  to  Christianity,  and  he  set  him¬ 
self  to  find  a  remedy.  During  his  en- 
cumbency  at  Barking,  his  remedy  was 
the  one  he  had  obtained  from  his  teach¬ 
ers,  namely,  the  assertion  of  the  divine 
right  of  the  hierarchy.  Upon  removal 
to  another  field,  he  set  himself  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  nature  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  Church.  Some  six 
years  ago  he  found  himself  compelled 


to  abandon  the  old  assumptions  about 
the  Church.  Not  only  was  he  studying 
history,  but  also  he  was  watching  the 
current  events,  and  the  movement  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Anglican  Orders  by 
the  Pope,  the  Dreyfus  trial,  with  its  sub¬ 
stratum  of  priestly  influence,  and  the  An¬ 
glican  crisis,  all  interested  him  deeply. 
In  all  these  things  he  was  forced  ba<i 
to  the  question  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
its  origin,  nature,  history,  moral  worth, 
and  actual  influence.  As  a  result  of  his 
studies,  he  holds  that  the  establishment 
of  some  sort  of  fraternity  among  Chris¬ 
tians  is  a  matter,  not  of  amiable  senti¬ 
ment,  but  of  the  utmost  practical  im¬ 
portance.  The  Canon  declares  that  with¬ 
in  the  past  few  years  a  great  and  sal¬ 
utary  change  has  passed  over  Anglican 
opinion  with  reference  to  the  Bible.  The 
traditional  doctrines  are  being  set  aside 
in  deference  to  the  teachings  of  Biblical 
science.  Is  it  too  much,  he  asks,  to  hope 
that  a  similar  change  of  attitude  may  be 
effected  with  reference  to  the  traditional 
doctrines  of  the  Church? 

The  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions 

The  falling  off  in  the  receipts  during 
the  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending 
February  28th,  is  causing  not  a  little 
uneasiness  and  apprehension. 

Only  2,712  churches  have  contributed, 
while  4,936  have  failed  to  send  in  as 
yet  their  offering  for  this  important 
work.  The  falling  off  of  receipts,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  from  the 
churches  is  more  than  $26,000;  from 
Sabbath  schools,  over  $5,000;  from  the 
Women’s  Boards  and  Young  People’s 
Societies,  about  $6,000,  and  from  In¬ 
dividual  Givers,  over  $20,000.  The  in¬ 
creased  amount  from  legacies  is  not  suf- 
ficent  to  cover  these  losses.  The  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  year  exceed  those  of 
last  year  by  about  $75,000.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  evident  that  without  an  exceptional 
effort  being  made  on  the  part  of  the 
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pastors,  Presbyterial  chairmen,  and  all 
interested  and  concerned  in  the  work  of 
Foreign  Missions,  the  financial  result  Of 
the  year  will  not  be  favorable. 

This  state  of  affairs  justifies  great  un¬ 
easiness,  considering  the  brief  time  re¬ 
maining  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  April  30th.  It,  is  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  large  falling  off  in  receipts  in 
view  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
business  interests  of  the  country,  this 
having  entered  largely  into  the  decision 
of  the  Board  to  increase  its  appropria¬ 
tions  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Board’s 
work  must  be  made  more  than  twelve 
months  in  advance,  and  these  obligations 
must  be  met,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
when  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  is 
known  there  will  be  a  hearty  rally  to 
avoid  a  debt,  which  at  this  time  would 
approximate  a  calamity. 

The  reports  from  the  field  indicate 
that  this  year  has  been  probably  the  most 
successful  of  any  in  the  history  of  our 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  God  has 
manifested  His  blessing  in  an  unusual 
manner  on  the  efforts  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  nearly  every  Mission.  In  dark 
Africa,  at  the  stations  of  Efulen  and 
Elat,  there  are  about  400  inquirers.  From 
north  China  Dr.  Corbett  and  Mr.  Laugh- 
lin  report  large  ingatherings  into  the  na¬ 
tive  Church.  The  workers  are  greatly 
encouraged  and  their  success  should  be 
an  encouragement  to  the  home  Church, 
and  an  inspiration  for  it  to  furnish  all 
necessary  funds  in  sustaining  the  work 
and  permitting  its  enlargement  from 
year  to  year.  This  great  interest  of  the 
Church  is  earnestly  commended  to  the 
prompt  and  earnest  attention  of  all  who 
love  the  advancement  of  the  Master’s 
Kingdom.  We  earnestly  ask  that  in¬ 
dividuals  will  send  generous  gifts,  that 
churches  will  take  special  collections,  and 
that  every  Sabbath  school  and  society 
shall  this  year  contribute  a  larger  sum 
than  ever  before.  It  is  easier  to  prevent 
a  debt  than  to  pay  it  when  once  con¬ 
tracted. 

Charles  W.  Hand, 

New  York,  March  nth.  Treasurer. 


Scattering  yet  Increasing 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  New 
York  Presbytery  appointed  a  month  ago 
to  consider  ways  and  means  for  remov¬ 
ing  the ’debts  upon  the  churches  of  this 
city  has  just  been  made  public.  The  to¬ 
tal  debt  resting  upon  twelve  churches  is 
$395,000, but  after  deducting  the  amounts 
hoped  for  from  sales  of  certain  proper¬ 
ties,  to  be  applied  to  some  of  the  debts, 
the  balance  remaining  will  be  $188,000. 
It  is  proposed  to  hold  shortly  a  public 
meeting  of  ministers  and  laymen  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  and  form  plans,  and 
Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge  has  proffered 
her  house  for  the  purpose.  ,  Meanwhile 
we  suggest  to  our  Presbyterian  friends 
,that  they  might  do  worse  than  consult 
the  Rev.  C.  E.  Bradt,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas,  who  has  discovered  a  remarkable 
secret  for  paying  church  debts. 

As  Mr.  Bradt  confided  his  secret  to 
some  three  thousand  persons  in  Massey 
Hall,  Toronto,  we  shall  not  be  accused 
of  betraying  confidence  if  we  give  some 
clue  to  it  here.  When  this  young  man 
entered  upon  his  pastorate  in  Wichita 
he  found  the  church  dying  of  debt. 
There  was  life  but  no  movement.  The 
only  sign  of  growth  was  in  a  floating 
debt  which  was  rapidly  attaining  its  ma¬ 
jority.  There  were  current  expenses  im¬ 
possible  to  meet.  There  was  a  heavy 
mortgage  on  the  church  property  and 
there  were  no  assets. 

Mr.  Bradt’s  education  was  so  far  lim¬ 
ited  that  he  had  never  learned  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  church  as  an  organization  capa¬ 
ble  of  living  by  itself  alone.  He  under¬ 
stood  the  very  meaning  of  the  church  to 
be  an  evangelizing  power.  Its  function 
as  he  understood  it,  is  missions.  Mad 
as  to  his  debt  ridden  people  it  might 
seem,  he  could  do  no  otherwise  but  pro¬ 
claim  to  them  what  he  deemed  their  duty 
in  this  respect.  He  spoke  his  message — 
God’s  message,  he  believed  it  to  be — 
one  Sunday  morning  and  the  people  rec¬ 
ognized  the  authority  of  the  appeal.  With 
all  their  debts  upon  them,  they  bravely 
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rose  and  undertook  to  support  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  the  foreign  field.  At  once  new 
courage  filled  their  hearts ;  they  went  to 
work  with  a  will,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  they  had  supported  their  mis¬ 
sionary,  had  met  all  current  expenses, 
and  had  paid  off  their  entire  floating 
debt. 

At  that  church  meeting  they  voted  to 
support  a-  home  missionary,  in  addition 
to  the  foreign  representative,  and  at  the 
close  of  the*  second  year  they  had  not 
only  met  all  their  obligations  but  had 
paid  off  their  mortgage  debt !  And  now 
at  the  end  of  five  years  they  are  support¬ 
ing  three  foreign  missionaries,  and  about 
thirty  native  pastors  and  assistants,  Ije- 
sides  continuing  their  home  mission 
work  and  contributing  an  aggregate  of 
$40,000  for  extension 'work  in  their  own 
city.  They  have  added  to  their  plant 
till  it  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country, 
with  a  pastor,  an  assistant  pastor,  two 
office  assistants,  a  city  missionary,  a  cen¬ 
tral  church  of  1,200  members,  a  mission 
church,  three  Bible  schools,  more  than 
one  hundred  officers  and  teachers,  eight 
hundred  scholars,  a  Men’s  Department, 
with  Men’s  Club  and  Boys’  Club,  four 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  four  La¬ 
dies’  Societies,  a  Young  People’s  League, 
a  Bible  training  department,  seven  week¬ 
ly  prayer-meetings,  a  well  equipped 
printing  department,  issuing  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  pages  of  printed  matter  each 
year,  and  a  missionary  magazine. 

Wichita  is  not  a  wealthy  city  as  com¬ 
pared  with  New  York.  It  is  a  western 
city,  therefore  young  and  with  all  the  ex¬ 
tra  demands  of  a  growing  town.  There 
can  be  no  such  difference  between  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  city  and  the  environment 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  this  or 
any  other  city,  as  would  account  for  the 
phenomenal  money  raising  capacity  of 
the  former.  The  difference  must  be 
within — in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  or 
rather,  in  their  apprehension  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  Church  with  regard 
to  an  unbelieving  world.  The  church 
that  lives  to  itself,  the  church  whose  chief 
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preoccupation  is  the  payment  of  its  own 
running  expenses,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  religious  life  of  its  own  people, 
finds  living  a  very  difficult  task,  and  is 
likely  to  find  it  an  impossible  one.  The 
church  that  lives  for  the  Kingdom,  that 
recognizes  itself  as  one  of  the  forces  of 
the  Kingdom — well,  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  Wichita,  and  more  than 
one  of  the  churches  in  this  city,  know  the 
joy  and  the  profit  of  living.  There  is  that 
scattereth  and  yet  increaseth ;  there  is 
that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet  and 
it  tendeth  to  poverty. 

The  Ideal  Pastorate 

The  close  of  a  twenty-six  years’  pas¬ 
torate  in  Stamford  is  an  event  which 
merits  notice,  for  its  significance  and  the 
wide  reach  of  its  interest  and  its  lessons. 
Not  only  has  our  friend  Dr.  Vail  proved 
himself  a  power  and  a  leader  of  men, 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  activity  and  in 
the  fulness  of  his  strength,  he  quietly 
lays  down  his  charge,  in  the  belief  that  a 
change  will  benefit  himself  and  the 
church — the  interests  he  has  so  long 
served  so  well.  To  reach  such  a  decis¬ 
ion  in  his  own  judgment  and  put  it  in 
force  by  his  own  will  against  the  wishes 
of  his  friends  in  the  church  and  city,  is 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Vail’s  “genius  of 
generalship”  which  has  marked  his  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Stamford  and  given  him 
such  marked  success. 

We  regard  this  instance  as  worthy  of 
study,  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  a  great 
practical  question  as  to  the  ideal  pastor¬ 
ate.  Permanency  has  been  extolled  and 
the  life  tenure  has  been  held  up  as  the 
highest  attainment.  Some  measure  of 
permanency  is  of  course  needful,  and  the 
rare  cases  of  lifelong  pastorates  are 
worthy  of  celebration.  Change  and  ca¬ 
price  on  either  side  are  to  be  deprecated 
on  general  and  obvious  principles ;  and 
the  limited  terms  of  incumbenev  by  law 
are  not  approved  now  by  our  Methodist 
brethren  at  large.  For  any  man  to  over- 
stav  his  usefulness  in  any  place  or  for 
any  reason  is  a  misfortune  and  a  mistake 
that  costs  too  much  to  be  lightly  made. 
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For  any  church  to  make  it  uncomfortable 
for  its  minister,  is  a  serious  thing  entail¬ 
ing  disastrous  consequences ;  and  to 
move  a  pastor  by  violence  most  often 
ruins  the  church’s  prosperity  for  years. 

In  all  the  circumstances  of  delicacy 
and  difficulty  inseparable  from  such  re¬ 
lations,  the  ideal  initiative  is  with  the 
pastor  himself.  And  when  his  motive 
is  impersonal,' a  large  judicial  view  of 
the  whole  matter  from  an  intimate,  in- 
^  terior  standpoint,  there  is  no  higher 
standard  of  action,  no  truer  subordination 
of  self  to  duty, no  fitter  term  to  a  success¬ 
ful  work,  no  closer  relation  of  the  ideal 
in  the  completion  of  a  pastorate.  As  in 
the  case  before  us,  Dr.  Vail  has  seen  fit 
to  do  what  costs  him  a  delightful  home 
and  lifelong  associations,  on  a  principle 
of  high  degree  and  a  reach,  touching 
the  best  in  the  church  and  the  best  in 
himself  as  its  ultimate  end.  Some  men 
reach  this  decision  in  ten  years  or  less, 
as  Dr.  Vail  truly  says  in  his  famous  dis¬ 
course,  and  in  his  case  the  period  has 
been  over  a  quarter  century;  yet  when 
such  a  decision  has  come  in  such  a  way, 
it  marks  unerringly  the  ideal  pastorate. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  per¬ 
manency  of  the  people  is  a  factor  of  large 
moment  in  the  continuance  of  a  pastor¬ 
ate.  To  “marry  and  baptize  and  bury’’ 
generations  is  no  longer  possible  to  our 
city  and  suburban,  or  even  to  our  coun¬ 
try  ministers.  The  old  churches  in  name 
are  the  newest  in  numbers.  A  decade 
now  transforms  a  congregation ;  a  church 
of  forty  years’  standing  has  changed  its 
entire  constituency,  often  more  than  once. 
In  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester,  the 
congregations  at  Irvington-on-the-Hud- 
son.  Rye  and  Stamford  retain  their  ori¬ 
ginal  identity  by  only  such  names  as  Ter¬ 
ry,  Parsons  and  Ritch,one  in  each  respec¬ 
tively.  The  man  who  leads  must  also 
change  with  the  people.  He  who  covers 
two  decades  and  a  half  in  such  a  field  as 
Stamford  has  shown  ability  to  meet  and 
to  master  changes  that  would  have  moved 
an  ordinary  man  long  ago.  It  is  the  high 
prerogative  of  a  Presbyterian  pastor  to 
be  his  own  bishop  in  fixing  the  length 


of  his  pastorate.  And  the  ideal  pastor 
is  he  who  does  it  on  the  highest  princi¬ 
ples. 

Prayer  Morals 

It  has  been  said  that  curses  are  pray¬ 
ers  reversed;  sometimes  it  happens  that 
prayers  are  curses  sent  up  to  fall  more 
heavily  to  earth.  The  victim  of  such 
prayers  is  in  a  peculiarly  trying  position, 
for  if  he  protests  it  is  taken  as  a  confes¬ 
sion  that  he  wishes  to  dodge  the  an¬ 
swer,  and  if  he  is  silent  it  is  assumed  that 
he  consents  to  stand  among  the  guilty 
in  the  sight  of  heaven — an  admission 
that  his  accusers  are  right. 

At  the  same  time,  those  who  offer 
such  prayers  are  in  danger  of  commit¬ 
ting  the  sin  of  defying  God  to  disagree 
with  .them,  of  dictating  to  the  majesty 
of  heaven  the  sort  of  answer  to  be  given, 
— which  is  sufficiently  bad.  But  a  great¬ 
er  evil  threatens  if  the  praying  ones  are 
sincere,  for  it  might  happen  that  God 
would  change  their  hearts  instead  and 
send  them  forth  from  the  mercy  seat 
to  confess  their  errors  and  mend  their 
ways. 

Without  in  the  least  agreeing  with 
Bishop  Potter  in  his  recent  utterances 
touching  the  saloon  question  in  this  city, 
being  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  ul¬ 
timate  purpose  of  the  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union  and  holding  its 
leaders  in  the  highest  esteem,  we  yet 
seriously  deprecate  such  action  as  that  of 
the  Newark  society  in  appointing  a  day 
of  prayer  for  the  Bishop  of  New  York 
and  permitting  some  of  the  prayers  to  be 
reported  for  a  New  York  paper.  We 
doubt  if  the  end  which  they  and  we  de¬ 
sire  and  pray  for  is  to  be  attained  that 
way. 

This  suggests  a  ver^'  pointed  question 
as  to  the  morality  of  some  prayers. 
Parting  in  wrath  from  a  brother  deacon, 
one  said  “I  will  pray  for  you.’’  And 
the  reply  was  “If  you  pray  in  public  and 
the  Lord  does  not  change  your  heart  I 
will  change  your  skin.”  The  last  man 
was  brutal  and  far  from  Christlike  in 
spirit,  but  he  was  the  more  honest.  He 
touched  neatly  the  cowardly  threat  of 
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his  neighbor  to  slander  liim  among  men 
by  putting  his  libel  into  the  form  of  a 
prayer  to  God.  And  the  warning  that 
such  a  sneaking  subterfuge  would  not 
save  him  from  personal  punishment  was 
an  effectual  bar  to  the  proposed  blas¬ 
phemy.  However  little  it  might  be  so 
intended,  a  public  prayer  uttered  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  a  man  high  in  place  and 
pure  in  charactei  is  a  public  insult,  of¬ 
fends  the  public  sense  of  propriety  and 
violates  the  sanctity  of  prayer.  The 
spectacle  is  sufficiently  humiliating;  and 
it  is  a  relief  to  feel  assured  that  “Our 
Father  in  heaven  is  a  gentleman.” 

The  blessedness  of  prayer  is  a  bene¬ 
diction  too  high  and  too  fine  for  such 
misuse,  and  here  opens  a  large  question 
as  to  the  moral  character  of  petitions 
to  God  that  particularly  please  ourselves 
and  gratify  our  whims  or  caprices;  of 
so-called  prayers  which  are  only  eulogies 
of  our  favorites  in  life  or  death,  of  in¬ 
nuendoes  and  rebukes,  exhortations  and 
denunciations  of  men,  that  are  addressed 
to  heaven.  We  hav.e  come  through  a 
long  teaching  and  example  of  oratorical 
praying,  from  the  hour  long  “exercises” 
of  the  Puritans,  to  the  polished  periods 
of  pious  meditation  in  our  modern  pul¬ 
pits.  Some  great  masters  like  Beecher 
and  Bellows  seemed  to  set  a  model  which 
smaller  men  follow  to  their  destruction. 
Some  eloquent  divines  are  thrice  elo¬ 
quent  by  figure  and  rhetorical  license, 
when  they  tell  over  the  story  of  dead 
men’s  lives  or  living  men’s  experiences 
in  the  silences  of  funerals  or  of  hours  of 
church  devotion,  till  in  the  chaos  of 
so-called  prayer,  one  sighs  for  its  moral 
honesty  and  its  unique  moral  purpose. 
Never  was  there  such  a  time  of  need  for 
this ;  “Lord  teach  us  how  to  pray !” 

Presbyterian  Lenten  Serv¬ 
ices 

Responses  to  our  request  to  Presby¬ 
terian  pastors  to  report  any  Lenten  Ser¬ 
vices  they  might  be  carrying  on  have 
been  few,  but  significant.  To  our  knowl¬ 
edge  such  services  are  being  carried  on 
by  many  preachers  who  have  not  report¬ 
ed.  We  are  grateful  to  those  who  have 
kindly  sent  us  information. 


Rev.  Douglas  Putnam  Birnie  writes: 

“In  Rye  (N.  Y.)  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoon, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evening,  services 
are  held  before  Easter.  The  enclosed 
card  is  mailed  to  the  members  of  the 
congregation.  On  Easter  Day  special 
music,  sermon  and  Easter  offering  for 
special  purpose  in  the  morning.  At  4 
P.M.  children’s  servicq  with  offering  for 
Foreign  Missions.” 

The  card  referred  to  gives  details  of 
the  services  as  follows :  Bible  readings 
on  The  Words  and  Deeds  of  Jesus 
Under  the  Shadow  of  the  Cross  will  be 
given.  On  Good  Friday  evening,  March 
28,  at  eight  o’clock  a  union  service  will 
be  held  in  the  church.  The  pastors  of 
the  town  will  participate  and  the  Rev. 
Franklin  B.  Dwight  will  preach  the  ser¬ 
mon.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  be 
present. 

The  Rev.  Henry  S.  Coffin,  pastor  of 
the  Bedford  Park  Church  announces  two 
extra  services  during  Passion  Week. 
Thursday  8  P.M.  Preaching  by  the  Rev. 
Benj.  T.  Marshall  of  Scarborough,  N.Y. 
Friday  8  P.M.  The  Lord’s  Supper,  at 
which  the  pastor  officiates. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Earle  Locke,  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Germantown,  will  conduct  special  Evan¬ 
gelistic  services  during  Passion  Week. 
The  general  sermon  will  be  The  Par¬ 
able  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  History,  the  subjects  (March 
24-29)  being  The  Prodigal’s  Father,  a 
sermon  to  parents ;  The  Prodigal,  a  ser¬ 
mon  to  sons  and  daughters;  The  Far 
Country,  a  sermon  on  Social  Customs; 
The  Return,  or  The  Sanity  of  Christian¬ 
ity  ;  The  Elder  Brother,  or  The  Poverty 
of  Selfishness. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  Pennell,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  sends  his  bright  little  monthly 
The  Holyoke  Presbyterian,  announcing 
that  there  will  be  two  preaching  services 
in  Easter  week,  on  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day.  The  reception  of  new  members 
will  occur  on  the  Sunday  following 
Easter. 
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The  Rev.  T.  Jackson,  minister  in 
charge  of  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian 
Church,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  writes:  “It 
is  the  custom  of  our  church  to  observe 
this  season  every  year  since  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  church.  We  begin  Ash 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  four  o’clock 
as  we  find  afternoon  the  best  time.  Some 
years  we  have  held  daily  services  and 
some  years  Wednesday  and  Friday  after¬ 
noons  and  Thursday  evenings.  This 
Lent  we  have  service  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  with  an  evening  service  on 
Thursday.  At  the  service  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  Prof.  Shields  is  used.  Not 
only  during  Lent  do  we  us  it  but  for  all 
the  services  of  the  church.  And  the  peo¬ 
ple  join  heartily,  and  I  do  think  that  our 
services  are  inspiring  to  all  who  wor¬ 
ship  with  US’.  After  the  service  the  min¬ 
ister  instructs  a  class  of  persons  who  are 
not  members  of  the  congregation  with 
the  purpose  of  preparing  them  for  con¬ 
firmation  or  membership.  This  admit¬ 
tance  into  the  Church  occurs  on  Easter 
Day.  We  have  a  very  large  class  this 
year  and  hope  to  have  a  delightful  ser¬ 
vice  at  Easter,  God  willing.” 

«Tips”  and  the  Newspapers 

One  of  the  melancholy  evils  of  the 
present  day  is  the  prevalence  of  bet¬ 
ting  on  horse  racing.  So  important  has 
this  become  in  the  minds  of  the  editors  of 
some  of  the  newspapers  that  they  daily 
publish  lists  of  probable  winners  in  the 
various  events.  By  means  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
men  and  boys  are  enabled  to  make  bets. 
The  moral  nature  of  these  bettors  is  de¬ 
praved  unspeakably  by  the  practice,  and 
the  press  which  furnishes  the  opportun¬ 
ity  is  debased  as  well.  When  such  a  man 
as  the  chairman  of  Tattersall’s,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  condemns  the  practice  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  papers,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong.  It 
is  said  that  several  London  journals  de¬ 
cided  to  abandon  the  practice  of  printing 
“tips,”  but  were  compelled  to  resume, 
because  of  the  alarming  decrease  in  their 
circulation.  It  is  now  sugglested  that 
Parliament  be  requested  to  make  the 


practice  illegal  and  thereby  diminish  the 
possibilites  of  the  evil. 

Various  Aspects  of  Saloon 
Question 

If  accurate  information  was  the  object 
sought  by  the  Get  Together  Club,  in 
their  February  meeting,  they  made  a 
mistake  when  they  invited  one  foreign 
visitor,  M.  Leopold  Mabilleau,  director 
of  the  Social  Museum  of  Paris,  to  ad¬ 
dress  them  on  the  subject  of  the  liquor 
problem  in  his  own  country.  The  gen¬ 
eral  question  before  the  Club  was  that  of 
the  saloon.  The  particular  phase  of  it 
international  comity  in  the  matter.  M. 
Mabilleau’s  description  of  the  conditions 
in  France  would  have  been  accurate 
enough  before  1870.  At  that  time,  “over- 
indulgence”  was  “something  almost  un¬ 
known  there,”  and  “wine,  beer  and  cider” 
were  regarded  very  much  as  one  regards 
coffee,  tea  and  water.  But  since  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  intemperance  has 
been  steadily  gaining  upon  the  people 
until  it  is  now  without  question  the  most 
imperatively  menacing  peril  with  which 
France  has  to  do,  and  all  classes  of  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  people.  Catholics,  Protest¬ 
ants  and  free  thinkers  are  at  one  in  the 
effort  to  check  the  ever-growing  evil. 

Mr.  Morris  Telusky,  speaking  on  the 
same  occasion,  presented  two  aspects  of 
the  saloon  question,  not,  perhaps,  suffic¬ 
iently  considered — the  distinction  made 
between  rich  and  poor  by  our  present 
laws,  and  the  difficult  and  painful  jx)- 
sition  of  the  saloon-keeper.  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  true  that  the  saloon-keep)€r — who  is 
almost  never  his  own  man,  but  the  tool 
or  the  agent  of  the  brewers — is  “the  vic¬ 
tim  of  harsh  and  cruel  measures,”  “ex¬ 
posed  to  persecution,  prosecution  and 
blackmail.”  Prosecution,  no  doubt,  he 
usually  manages  to  escape  by  means  of 
blackmail,  but  a  very  fair — or  unfair — 
share  of  persecution  doubtless  falls  to 
his  lot.  A  letter  to  the  Sun  a  few  weeks 
ago,  purporting  to  be  from  a  bar-tender, 
though  evidently  the  literary  product  of 
one  of  the  Sun’s  bright  young  men,  un¬ 
questionably  presented  pretty  fairly  the 
actual  state  of  mind  of  a  large  number 
of  persons  in  the  saloon  business — a 
state  of  mind  .by  no  means  enviable. 
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Thanks  and  a  Request 

Although  by  reason  of  “various  hind¬ 
rances”  the  first  copy  of  the  new  Evange¬ 
list  was  late  in  reaching  subscribers,  yet 
already  by  mail  and  telephone  we  are 
receiving  words  of  warm  interest  and 
approval.  Here  is  an  example  of  one : 
Dear  Mrs.  Houghton, 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  im¬ 
proved  form  of  The  Evangelist.  The  change 
in  form  is  a  long  step  in  advance,  and  it  ought 
to  appeal  to  all  of  your  readers.  At  the  same 
time  congratulations  are  in  order  concerning 
the  improvements  in  the  paper  as  a  paper,  as 
a  journal  of  religious  news  and  information, 
as  a  medium  inside  and  outside  the  church. 

I  find  a  general  impression  that  the  paper  is 
growing  better  week  by  week,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  thing  needed  for  still  greater 
improvement  is  for  your  readers  to  show  their 
appreciation  by  making  known  to  their  friends 
how  they  feel  toward  the  paper  and  doing 
what  they  can  to  extend  its  circulation.  A 
direct  appeal  to  them  for  their  personal-  aid 
ought  to  bring  a  ready  and  quick  response. 

Yours  very  truly. 

One  Who  Will  Help. 

And  now  let  us  again  beg  the  oc- 
tive  cooperation  of  those  who  really  find 
The  Evangelist  a  help  to  them.  We  de¬ 
sire  greatly  to  enlarge  our  department  of 
correspondence,  not  confining  it  to  church 
or  local  news,  (though  both  are  needed), 
but  making  our  correspondence  pages  an 
open  forum  for  the  interchange  of 
thought,  briefly  and  pointedly  expressed 
on  subjects  of  general  interest.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  desire  to  gather  round  our 
“table”  for  a  weekly  “table  talk”  those 
friends  who  are  willing  to  send  us  items 
of  news,  treated  from  an  editorial  point 
of  view,  in  a  single  paragraph;  that  is, 
a  matter  of  interest,  but  not  of  common 
knowledge  briefly  stated  and  intelligently 
discussed  in  a  single  paragraph  of  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  words. 
As  it  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  discover  news  of  religious  interest, 
unknown  to  the  daily  paper,  to  compre¬ 
hend  its  significance  and  give  it  literary 
treatment,  we  offer  for  a  limited  period 
a  prize  to  the  writer  of  the  best  para¬ 
graph.  The  prize  for  the  paper  of  April 
3  will  be  a  copy  of  either  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s 
The  Ruling  Passion,  or  Mary  Johnston’s 
Audrey. 
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Friends  of  the  Me  All  Mission  and  of 
our  varied  college  interests  must 
not  think  that  because  they  have  seen 
nothing  concerning  these  good  causes 
last  week  and  this,  they  are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  new  Evangelist.  The 
fact  is,  the  new  Evangelist  has  not  yet 
quite  “found  herself a  week  or  two  of 
experimenting  and  all  parts  of  the  paper 
will  find  themselves  adjusted.  Much 
church  news  is  also  awaiting  that  happy 
consummation. 

We  would  call  attention  to  President 
William  J.  Tucker’s  lectures  on  Modern 
Christianity,  announced  in  another  col¬ 
umn.  They  begin  on  Wednesday,  April 
2nd,  at  4.30  p.  M.  in  the  Adams  Chapel 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  700 
Park  Avenue.  No  man  who  speaks  on 
religious  and  social  questions  commands 
a  more  respectful  hearing  than  Presi¬ 
dent  Tucker,  and  the  lectures  will  no 
doubt  be  largely  attended. 

Much  prayer  should  be  offered  and 
deep  sympathy  felt  for  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty  boys  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  who  on  Friday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday  next  (March  21-23)  will  be  in 
session  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  considering 
how  to  help  their  companions.  Papers 
prepared  by  boys  will  be  read  by  them 
and  though  doubtless  there  will  be  some 
experienced  leaders  among  them,  the 
conference  will  be  largely  conducted  by 
boys.  Ic  is  of  the  happiest  augury  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Kingdom  that  these 
young  Christians  are  realizing  that  all 
children  of  the  Father  are  members  one 
of  another;  are  recognizing  their  duty 
and  privilege  with  regard  to  other  boys. 

The  good  people  of  Albany,  without 
distinction  of  denomination,  have  been 
making  themselves  happy,  celebrating 
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the  seventieth  birthday  of  Bishop  Doane. 
The  Albany  Argus,  commenting  on  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
joined  with  Protestant  ministers  of  many 
denominations  to  pay  a  tribute  to  this 
‘%an  of  Christian  faith  and  works,  who 
has  wrought  mightily  for  the  church 
universal,”  concludes  with  a  word  too 
sigfnificant  to  pass  unnoticed:  "Oh,  if 
clergymen  of  high  degree,  and  of  low  de¬ 
gree,  only  knew  how  such  manifestations 
of  Christian  liberality  helped  the  cause 
of  the  Christian  religion,  such  liberality 
would  be  frequent  and  the  power  of  the 
churches  would  be  increased  ten-fold.” 

The  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  this  city  is  still  nearly  two  months 
away,  but  the  Special  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Presbyterian  Union  to  prepare  for  a 
reception  to  that  august  body  has  already 
organized  itself.  Mr.  William  E.  Stiger 
is  the  chairman,  and  sub-committees  have 
been  appointed  as  follows:  on  Finance 
Scott  Foster,  chairman;  Invitation,  Noah 
C.  Rogers,  President  of  the  Presbyterian 
Union,  chairman;  Reception,  Dr.  S.  T. 
Hallock  chairman ;  Exercises,  Howard 
Agnew  Johnson  D.D.,  chairman;  Press, 
John  Bancroft  Devins  D.D.,  chairman; 
House,  H.  Edward  Rowland  chairman. 
The  reception  will  take  place  at  The 
Waldorf  Astoria,  Thursday  evening. 
May  22. 

On  Monday  evening,  April  i,  the  Rev. 
Herman  P.  Faust  will  give  a  lecture  on 
Jewish  Customs  at  the  Calvary  M.  E. 
Church,  Cor.  129th  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue,  and  the  next  evening  April  2, 
in  Dr.  Eckmarm’s  Church,  86th  Street 
and  West  End  Avenue.  These  lectures 
should  be  heard  by  every  Bible  teacher. 

The  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  D.D.,  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Alaska,  is  to  be  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  New  York  for  a  number  of  weeks. 
The  Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be 
glad  to  ask  him  to  present  the  cause  in 
such  Presb)derian  churches  as  may  make 
application  to  the  secretary. 


Editor’s  Table  Talk 

The  question  whether  a  church  that  is 
in  debt  has  any  right  to  undertake  mis¬ 
sion  work  was  triumphantly  answered 
in  the  affirmative  by  one  of  the  ministers 
who  spoke  at  the  recent  Toronto  Con¬ 
ference.  Apparently  the  French  Protest¬ 
ants  have  a  like  heroic  faith.  All  the 
great  missionary  societies  are  cruelly 
burdened  with  deficits  owing  to  impera¬ 
tive  calls  from  the  mission  fields  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  Foreign  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  as  has  already  been  recited  here, 
has  a  deficit  of  576,000  francs.  The 
Colonial  Missions  9,000  francs,  the 
Home  Mission  Societe  Centrale  has  a  de¬ 
ficit  of  29,000  francs,  the  Bible  Society 
of  21,000  francs,  and  the  Me  All  Mis¬ 
sion  of  over  70,000  francs,  yet  the 
churches  feel  themselves  bound  in  the 
present  religious  crisis  to  increase  their 
primary  school  work,  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  30,000  francs.  There  are  now 
720  primary  schools  under  the  care  of 
the  Protestant  churches.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  maintaining  these  at  the  highest 
standard  and  of  increasing  their  num¬ 
ber  if  possible  presses  hard  upon  these 
people  in  view  of  the  absolute  lack  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
of  France. 


The  Eleventh  Negro  Conference  re¬ 
cently  held  at  Tuskegee,  was  notable  in 
many  respects.  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  reports  was  that  of  Prof.  J.  M.  Cal¬ 
loway,  who,  after  sixteen  months  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  cotton-raising  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  is  convinced  of  the 
success  awaiting  cotton  culture  there. 
Mr.  Calloway,  however,  advises  that  not 
simple  emigrants,  but  rather  teachers  of 
farm,  workshop  and  business,  be  sent 
thither  as  colonists.  The  statistics  of  ne¬ 
gro  progress  are  most  encouraging,  as 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  discussions 
of  the  Congress  were  carried  on  almost 
wholly  by  those  have  bought  and  pjtid 
for  their  homes.  This  is  one  of  the 
main  efforts  of  the  school — ^to  send 
people  "back  to  the  land.”  The  report  of 
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Of  Our  City  Churches 


the  committee  on  Declarations  was  emin¬ 
ently  wise  in  the  standard  set  before  the 
people.  Local  Conferences  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  more  than  200  places.  The 
Bureau  of  Nature  Study,  at  Tuskegree, 
has  come  in  touch  with  thousands  of  far¬ 
mers  and  teachers. 

Of  Our  City  Churches 

Dr.  Chapman  is  again 
Dr.  Chapman  pu]pj|.^  Fourth 

on  the  Saloon  Presbyterian,  in  better 
health  than  for  two  years  past,  though 
not  unmindful  of  the  need  of  prudence 
for  a  few  months  longer.  On  Sunday 
evening  last  he  preached  on  the  saloon 
question,  taking  strong  ground  against 
Sunday  opening.  Before  beginning  his 
sermon  he  asked  Mr.  Bennet,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Foutrh  Church,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  precise  force  of  the  bill  which 
he  has  introduced  into  the  legislature. 
As  Mr.  Bennet  explained  it  has  three 
principal  points :  local  option  in  election 
districts  in  all  cities,  no  Sunday  opening 
of  saloons,  no  liquors  sold  in  hotels  and 
clubs  on  Sunday.  This  last  point  he 
said,  has  met  with  no  opposition  from 
hotel  proprietors  or  club  members.  Dr. 
Chapman  emphasized  the  contention  that 
public  opinion  was  in  favor  of  Sunday 
closing  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Jerome  could  find  no  one  to  stand  spon¬ 
sor  for  his  bill  in  Senate  or  Assembly, 
and  it  was  simply  introduced  “by  re¬ 
quest.” 

Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  in  the 
The  little  Ethical  Cul- 

New, boy, 

proached  his  people — and  who  among  us 
does  not  deserve  the  reproach? — for  be¬ 
ing  so  unmindful  of  the  walfare  of  the 
wage  earning  children  of  this  city,  and 
especially  of  the  little  newsboys.  As  to 
the  other  children  (except  the  cash  girls 
and  boys),  there  may  be  the  excuse  of 
ignorance,  but  the  little  newsboys  •  are 
everywhere  in  evidence,  and  he  is  blind 
indeed  who  does  not  observe  that  most'of 
them  are  ill  clothed,  underfed,  and  out 
too  late  at  night.  Dr.  Adler  urges  a 
Child  Labor  Commission  at  once. 


Baptist  Lenten 
Services 


Last  Monday  evening 
in  Madison  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  Dr. 
Lorimer  began  a  series  of  meetings  to 
be  held  every  evening  except  Saturday 
until  Easter.  The  general  topic  is  The 
Spiritual  Life,  and  the  meetings  are  of 
the  character  of  a  Bible  reading.  Dr. 
W.  C.  Bitting  has  instituted  in  the  Mount 
Morris  Baptist  Church  a  similar  series 
with  preaching  by  prominent  Baptist 
ministers. 


Memorial 

Windows 


At  the  Easter  festival 
twelve  remarkable  win¬ 
dows  imported  from 
Munich  by  the  Rev.  George  C.  Houghton 
will  be  unveiled  in  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration.  They  are  the  gift  of 
the  congregation  to  the  memory  of  the 
founder  of  the  church.  Dr.  George  H. 
Houghton.  One  of  them  was  given  by 
the  guild  of  colored  women  of  the 
church.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  Advent,  West  twenty- 
third  Street,  will  unveil  a  memorial  win¬ 
dow  from  Mrs.  M.  J.  Groh  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  In  St.  Nicholas  Church  a  memo¬ 
rial'  window  to  the  memory  of  Constance 
Caroline  Roome  will  be  unveiled. 


Plymouth  Dr.  Hillis  preached  a  point- 

Church,  ed  and  powerful  sermon 

Brooklyn  last  Sunday  morning,  on 

the  duties  of  parents  to  train  their  chil¬ 
dren  religiously,  especially  to  store  their 
memories  with  Scripture.  At  the  close 
of  the  service  he  made  an  appeal  for 
$250  to  print  five  thousand  copies  of  a 
collection  consisting  of  thirty  of  the 
classic  hymns  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  a  number  ofthe  great  chapters  of  the 
Bible  to  be  used  in  families  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  After  the  benediction  several  of¬ 
fers  of  the  amount  were  made.  Such  a 
book  with  the  suggestions  for  its  happi¬ 
est  use  which  Dr.  Hilfis  promised  to 
add,  will  be  valuable  in  any  family  where 
there  are  children  to  be  trained  for  life 
here  and  be3rond. 


Saint  Patrick’s  Hymn 


John  Clark 

In  the  new  interest  that  is  awakening 
in  the  study  of  the  early  missionary 
heroes,  the  hymn  of  Patrick  is  coming 
into  notice.  We  Presbyterians  have 
really  far  more  claim  on  Him  than  our 
Roman  Catholic  neighbors.  He  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  bom  in  Scotland.  There  is 
no  indication,  in  any  tune  he  wrote,  that 
he  regarded  himself  as  subordinate  to 
Rome.  This  is  very  clear,  indeed,  that 
the  evangelical  tone  of  the  early  Irish 
Church  was  not  at  all  in  favor  at  Rome. 
The  Celtic  type  of  doctrine  did  not  lapse 
for  some  centuries  after  the  days  of 
Patrick.  (ctV.  425). 

There  is  every  indication  that  this 
hymn  is  genuine.  It  was  written  in  the 
ancient  Irish,  Celtic  dialet.  It  consists 
of  about  eighty  lines.  In  the  yth  Cen¬ 
tury  it  was  sung  in  all  the  Irish  churches. 
There  are  two  translations  in  English, 
covering  4the  entire  hymn,  one  by  J.  C. 
Mangan  and  one  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G. 
Todd.  Dr.  Todd’s  is  severely  literal. 
Mr.  Mangan’s  is  cast  in  very  irregular 
stanzas,  and  with  little  regard  for  rhythm 
or  melody.  Neither  of  these  is  adapted 
to  congregational  use. 

Two  arrangements  of  a  part  of  the 
hymn  were  published  in  Ireland  in  1889. 
one  by  Mrs.  Cecil  F.  Alexander,  the 
other  by  Mr.  Joseph  John  Murphy.  The 
first  came  into  general  use  in  Ireland  as 
a  hymn  for  St.  Patrick’s  Day. 


Hill  D.D. 

Apparently  no  effort  has  ever  been 
made  to  adapt  this  ancient  hymn  for 
congregational  use  in  America.  The 
stanzas  given  below  were  arranged  by 
the  writer  for  use  in  his  congregation  as 
a  recent  Sunday  evening  service.  They 
cover  the  last  part  of  the  hymn  and 
combine  both  Todd’s  and  Mangan’s  ver¬ 
sions. 

The  meter  is  that  of  the  old  Jewish 
Chant,  Leoni.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
recent  Hymnals,  sung  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion  in  unison,  it  gives  a  little  of  the 
flavor  of  antiquity  in  its  melody. 

To  Christ,  mv  Lord,  I  pray: 

Shield  from  temptation's  fire. 

Help  me  in  service  all  this  day — 

Thy  love’s  my  hire! 

As  lietit  illumine  me, 

With  me  do  thou  abide. 

Be  under  me  and  over  me. 

Be  at  my  side. 

On  left  hand  and  on  right. 

Without  me  and  within; 

O,  manifest  thy  sovereign  might, 

And  vict’ry  win. 

Thou  lowly  one  and  meek, 

Christ  the  All-powerful,  be 

In  eyery  one  to  whom  I  speak. 

Or  speaks  to  me. 

Grant  unto  me  the  word 
Thou  see’st  that  I  need 

In  telling  men  thy  truth,  O  Lord, 

That  they  may  heed. 

Salvation  dwells  with  God — 

The  Holy  Trinity; 

Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 

Eternally. 

SpaiNGFiBLD,  Ohio. 


Of  Present  Interest 


The  special  feature  of  Mr.  Carl’s  last 
free  Organ  Recital,  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Tuesday  evening,  March 
25th,  will  be  “The  King’s  Coronation 
March,”  written  for  the  Coronation  of 
King  Edward  VTI. 

Everyone  who  tries  to  be  active  in 
“neighborhood  work”  should  endeavor 
to  attend  a  course  of  six  lectures  to  be 
given  by  Mr.  Robert  Archey  Woods  of 
the  South  End  House,  Boston,  in  the 
West  Side  Neighborhood  Houpe,  Tenth 


Avenue  and  Fiftieth  Streets,  on  the 
mornings  of  April  3,  8,  10,  ii  and  15, 
and  the  evenings  of  April  i,  3,  7,  8,  10, 
14.  Tickets  (five  dollars)  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  almost  any  of  the  Settlement 
Houses. 

An  exhibition  of  The  Vampire  and 
other  paintings  by  Sir  Philip  Burne- 
Jones  may  be  seen  March  17  to  29  at  the 
galleries  of  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  355  Fifth 
Avenue,  comer  of  34th  Street. 


The  O  vertures  oil  Judicial  Commissions 

Henry  W.  Jessup 


It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
'Overtures  relating  to  the  amendment  of 
the  IJook  of  Discipline  in  respect  to 
judicial  commissions  will  be  adopted. 

Those  who  have  not  secured  the 
pamphlet  by  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Lanning,  of 
Trenton,  X.  J.,  on  these  overtures,  should 
do  so  before  they  undertake  to  vote  at 
the  .'Spring  meetings. 

The  objections  to  the  overtures  do  not 
go  to  the  substance  of  the  matter,  and 
arc  either  sentimental  or  relate  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  detail,  which  are  either  non-vital, 
or  can  properly  be  made  the  subject  of 
amendment  if  experience  shall  prove 
their  necessity. 

Take,  for  example,  the  objections  urg¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Straus,  in  The  Evangelist  of 
February  13th,  in  which  he  quasi-hu- 
morously  describes  the  iJermanent  com¬ 
mission  of  the  Assembly  as  an  “alluring 
prospect  of  a  Court  of  last  resort  com¬ 
posed  of  picked  men.” 

The  question  is  not  what  change  will 
be  effected  in  the  present  procedure,  nor 
whether  as  the  book  now  stands,  the 
principle  is  a  novel  one,  nor  whether 
parties-litigant  arc  deprived  of  control 
over  procedure  in  judicial  cases.  The 
question  is.  will  this  change,  if  adopted, 
simplify  our  procedure,  by  putting  it  on 
a  common  sense  basis:  expedite  judicial 
business:  satisfy  litigants?  I  think  it 
would.  Even  as  the  bonk  now  stands, 
no  case  can  be  brought  on  for  trial  be¬ 
fore  the  -Assembly  meets.  The  overtures 
do  not  prevent  the  permanent  committee 
from  sitting  during  the  sessions  of  the 
-Assembly.  On  the  contrar}-.  there 
would  be  no  more  appropriate  time  for 
them  to  convene  than  at  that  time,  and 
moreover,  the  .\ssemhly  has  the  right,  by 
Section  124,  to  fix  the  time  of  their  ses¬ 
sions.  The  fundamental  idea  of  this  per¬ 
manent  commission  is  to  do  away  with 
what,  from  a  lawyer’s  standpoint,  seems 
to  he  a  glaring  defect  in  our  present 
system  of  judicial  trials  in  Synod  and 
-Assemhlv.  .As  it  is  to-day.  the  .Assembly 
tries  verv  few  cases,  excepting  those  in¬ 


volving  fundamental  doctrines,  in  open 
-Assembly.  -An  appeal  having  been  taken 
to  the  Assembly,  and  the  papers  found 
in  order  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  it  is 
referred  to  a  commission.  This  Com¬ 
mission  is  made  up  of  individuals  sent 
by  their  respective  Presbyteries  to  de¬ 
liberate  in  the  -Assembly.  These  dele¬ 
gates  are  kept  out  of  the  sessions  of  the 
-Assembly,  and  sit  day  after  day,  rest¬ 
less,  eager  to  be  free.  They  have  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  record  that  may  consist  of  a 
thousand  pages  of  typewritten  matter; 
they  are  as  a  rule  guided  largely  by 
the  views  of  a  sub-committee  appointed 
by  themselves  on  the  specifications  of  er¬ 
ror,  or  dominated  by  the  expression  of 
his  views  by  their  chairman.  Substan¬ 
tial  ju.stice  is,  undoubtedly,  usually 
wrought ;  but  cases  are  frequent  in  which 
the  parties  litigant  feel  (and  say  so 
freely),  that  their  ca.se  has  not  had  the 
attention  it  deserved.  How,  indeed,  can 
it  have,  when  there  is  a  premium  on  su¬ 
perficiality  ? 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  critics 
of  the  overtures  have  overlooked  the 
distinctions  drawn  in  the  second  over¬ 
ture.  between  Judicial  cases  and  non¬ 
judicial  cases.  -A  judicial  case  is  defined 
by  new  Section  5  of  the  Book  of  Discip¬ 
line  as.  “Every  case  in  which  there  is  a 
charge  of  offense  against  a  church  mem¬ 
ber  or  officer.” 

Section  124  of  Chapter  13.  as  pro¬ 
posed.  provides  “That  all  appeals  and 
references  in  judicial  cases  taken  to  the 
General  -Assembly,  may,  if  found  to  be  in 
order  by  the  General  .Assembly,  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  said  Permanent  Judicial  Com¬ 
mission.”  How  can  such  a  Court  devel¬ 
op  an  “inevitable  tendency  to  make  dog¬ 
ma  ?" 

So  also  Mr.  Straus’s  fifth  objection  is 
baseless.  This  commission  if  at  all  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  church,  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  able  and  respectable  men.  The 
procedure  under  which  they  are  to  act 
is  defined  as  “the  rules  applicable  to  the 
trial  of  judicial  cases  before  the  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly,"  and  as  their  trial  of  the 
cases  submitted  to  them  will  be  their  sole 
business  they  will  have  neither  power 
nor  opportunity  to  accumulate  “doctrinal 
definition.’’  If  this  debate  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  wielder  of  a  trenchant  pen, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  only  answer  to 
some  of  these  hast}’  objections  to  the 
j)ainstaking  work  of  a  very  able  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  church  would  lx;  in  the 
monosyllabic  rejoinder  “Rats" — Tertul- 
lian  would  have  at  least  been  tempted  so 
to  write  if  he  had  had  such  provocation. 

I’ersonally,  1  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  feeling  that  1  have  seen  developed  in 
such  church  litigations  as  have  fallen  un¬ 
der  my  notice,  namely,  that  the  litigants 
should  cxmtrol  the  procedure  of  the 
case.  1  stand  for  a  control  of  its  own 
pnx'edure  by  the  Court.  The  Civil  Court 
controls  its  calendar,  can  limit  the  time 
of  counsel  to  present  their  cases ;  can  cut 
short  the  examination  of  witnesses  and 
exercise  cognate  powers  over  those  who 
have  submitted  to  its  jurisdiction  by  in¬ 
voking  its  aid. 

The  point  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  Presbyteries  should  first  be  directed 
is  whether,  after  all,  these  overtures,  the 
result  of  two  years’  work,  are  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  They  may  not  be 
perfectly  develofted.  Some  of  the  criti¬ 
cisms  as  to  the  details  of  the  working  of 
these  commissions  would  prove  to  have 
no  validity  in  actual  operation.  Others 
can  be  adopted  later — but  give  the  plan 
a  chance.  If  the  judgment  of  the  per¬ 
manent  commission  is  to  be  binding,  and 
must  be  so  accepted  by  the  litigants,  it 
makes  no  difference  when  that  judg¬ 
ment  appears  in  the  Assembly  minutes, 
whether  of  the  Assembly  referring  the 
case  or  of  the  next  one.  The  litigants 
xi'ill  know  of  it  when  rendered.  The 
composition  of  the  commission  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Assembly,  and  if,  as 
Mr.  Straus  claims,  “there  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  any  case  will  ever  reach  this 
commission.’’  then  the  evils  that  he  so 
ilreads  can  be  avoided  bv  the  church  at 
any  i)articular  time.  If.  however,  a 
court  of  last  resort,  “composed  of  picked 
men.’’  becomes  not  only  an  “alluring 
prospect.”  but  on  trial  a  fact,  there  will 
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be  few  litigants  in  the  church,  hazing, 
meritorious  cases,  who  would  uot  prefer 
the  mature  deliberation  of  picked  minis¬ 
ters  and  elders,  chosen  by  the  church,  in¬ 
creasingly  familiar  with  the  church  law 
and  procedure,  to  the  hasty  begrudged 
consideration  of  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  moderator,  and  anxious  to  get 
back  to  the  Hoor  of  the  Assembly  and. 
either  li.sten  to  or  take  part  in  the  de- 
lilx*rations  of  that  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  will 
be  any  scramble  for  the  office  of  per¬ 
manent  commissioner.  The  work  will  be 
one  of  great  responsibility  and  may  be 
\cry  exacting  in  its  demands  uikju  the 
time  and  energv'  of  its  members. 

It  is  objected  that  the  proposition  is  a 
novel  one.  It  may  be  admitted  without 
endangering  the  success  of  the  overtures 
that  to  establish  ecclesiastical  trials  up¬ 
on  a  common-sense  basis  zvould  present 
some  novel  features. 

Nor  is  there  any  merit  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  there  might  be  members  of  a 
commission,  say  of  the  Synod,  who  might 
not  be  members  of  the  Synod  that  ap¬ 
pointed  them,  or  of  the  Synod  to  which' 
their  jutlgment  might  be  reported.  What 
earthly  difference  does  that  make  ?  Bar¬ 
ring  personal  bias  or  prejudice,  the  soon¬ 
er  our  church  bodies  can  secure  the  very 
best  men  to  transact  their  judicial  busi¬ 
ness  at  all  times,  irrespective  of  who  may 
be  the  delegates  during  any  particular 
year,  the  better.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
some  Presbyteries  elect  delegates  by  ro¬ 
tation  ;  Brother  B.  is  nominated  to  go  ta 
Synod  or  Assembly  because  he  hasn’t 
been  for  five  years,  or  needs  the  rest,  or 
because  he  has  never  been  at  all,  and 
few  Presbyteries  have  always  sent  their 
best  men  every  year.  Consequently,  it  is- 
not  always  the  case  that  the  best  men  of 
a  particular  Synod  or  Assembly  are 
available  in  any  one  year  to  do  its  judicial 
business  or  to  formulate  its  deliverances- 
on  church  polity. 

Our  church  as  a  whole  is  an  organism. 
Its  division  into  Presbyteries,  Synt^s  and 
Assemblies,  while  organic  in  one  sense,  is 
accidental.  If  I  am  suspended  from  the 
communion  of  the  church  by  my  session 
after  a  trial  on  the  merits.  I  should  vastiv 
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])r».fc‘r  t(j  know  that  ultimate  action  on  versy  as  to  nntit  him  to  sit  as  a  Judge, 
my  case  would  depend  upon  the  judg-  The  same  rule  holds  in  the  civil  courts, 
ment  of  picked  specialists  familiar  with  it  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  a  short 
the  law,  who  should  declare  whether  or  article  to  take  up  all  the  features  of  the 
not  my  suspension  had  been  legally  made,  overtures  with  arguments  pro  and  con,. 
than  to  feel  that  it  would  be  a  subject  to  and  it  is  urged  for  that  reason,  that,  this 
a  sympathy  verdict,  one  way  or  the  other,  being  a  measure  of  so  great  importance 
by  a  lx)dy  of  six  hundred  men,  no  more  to  the  church,  no  one  expecting  to  vote 
than  twenty-one  of  whom  could  ever  be  in  Presbytery  upon  these  overtures. 
exj)ected  to  know  or  understand  the  should  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  the 

merits  of  the  case.  very  carefully  prepared  arguments  in 

The  overtures  are  in  the  interest  of  favor  of  the  overtures  prepared  by  the 
justice  to  litigants.  The  litigant  w'ho  is  Hon.  William  ]M.  Panning,  and  then  to- 
not  satisfied  with  justice  and  with  the  weigh  the  matter  in  the  light  of  the 
strict  administration  of  reasonable  rules  objections  and  decide  according  to  his 
of  pnK'edure  usually  has  a  weak  ca.se.  individual  jinlgment. 

If  a  litigation  is  justifiable  at  all  it  is  All  lasting  reforms  require  to  be  in- 
justifiable  only  on  the  theory  that  it  will  atigurated  by  one  step  at  a  time,  eacl> 

result  in  a  judgment  determined  on  the  in  the  right  direction.  The  measure  pro¬ 
merits  after  adequate  deliberation ;  and  ])osed  is  a  common-sense  measure,  and 

while  wholesale  charges  are  always  un-  should  be  tested  by  C(jmmon-sen.se  stand- 

safe,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  no  complainant  ards. 

or  appellant  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  While  there  is  serious  di.sadvantage  to. 
to-day  has  the  assurance  that  his  case  any  scheme  of  procedure  in  too  great 
will  have  adequate  deliberation  by  the  specification  of  details,  by  rea.son  of  the 

body  by  whose  ultimate  majority  vote  he  principle  “inclusio  unius,  exclusio  al- 

mav  have  to  abide.  terius,"’  yet.  if  the  Pre.sbyteries  con- 

i'he  Synod  of  Xew  York,  for  example,  .scientiously  believe  certain  additional  de¬ 
ls  a  continuous  bf)dy.  1  have  no  doubt  tails  should  be  incorporated  in  the  new 

that  in  time  the  feature  of  permanent  sections,  let  them  assent  to  the  overtures, 

commissions  will  be  extended  to  Synod  and  supplement  (not  condition)  their  as- 

and  Presbytery  alike,  always  preserving  sent  with  an  additional  overture  for  fur- 

the  right  of  any  litigant  to  object  to  any  ther  amendment.  The  Assembly  of  any 

particular  commissioner  acting,  against  given  year  can  regulate,  by  refusing  to- 
whom  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  such  refer  cases  to  the  Permanent  Commis- 
relations  to  the  litigant  or  to  the  contro-  sion,  any  abuse  of  power  by  that  body. 

Obscurity 

Jennie  Blakeslee  Richards 

I  know  a  little  shaded  mossy  grot 
Cool  and  sweet. 

And  grasses  grow  where  sunshine  reacheth  not 
At  my  feet. 

And  here  one  happy,  free  and  favored  hour 

I  found  a  little  starry  fragrant  flower. 

Though  sheltered  far  from  sun  or  grateful  shower. 

Still  fair  and  sweet. 

1  know  a  life  as  sweet  and  pure  and  fair 
As  the  flower ; 

A  lonely  life  with  wealth  of  toil  and  care 
As  its  dower. 

And  through  the  weary  length  of  lonely  days. 

With  slender  meed  of  sunshine  or  of  praise, 

In  patient  cheer  are  trod  its  humble  ways 
Every  hour. 


And  thus — ah,  well— if  only  could  be  known 
In  its  strife. 

The  secret  of  the  conflict  sharp  and  lone 
In  each  life. 

What  were  revealed  of  battles  bravely  fought. 

Of  faith  kept  pure— though  coldly  set  at  naught, 

And  deeds  of  fine  heroic  patience  wrought 
In  solitude. 

Oh  !  not  the  rich  and  courted  should  becrownedi 
If  we  could ; 

Or  those  who  on  fame’s  dizzy  dangerous  round 
Highest  stood  ; 

Oh  !  not  the  wise,  the  learned  or  the  great, 

So  reckoned  in  their  pride  of  world’s  estate. 

Nor  those  the  careless  count  of  favored  fate. 

But  the  good. 


The  Neglect  of  Nurture 

Paterson  Dubois 


Probably  there  is  no  text  in  the  P.ible 
more  frequently  quoted  with  less  thoug^ht 
as  to  its  real  meaning  than  Paul’s  advice 
to  bring  children  up  “in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord."  This  text  it 
will  be  remembered  follows  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  “Children  obey  your  parents  in  the 
Ix)rd,’’  which,  however,  is  followed  by  a 
■caution  to  the  parent  to  provoke  not  his 
■children  to  wrath.  If  we  turn  to  the  Re¬ 
vised  \’ersion.  we  find  the  first  of  these 
texts  changed  to  “nurture  thorn  in  the 
•chastening  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that  the  essential 
word  in  this  text,  the  verb  prescribing 
the  action,  is  “nurture.”  Yet  strange  to 
say,  this  is  the  very  thing  that  is  over¬ 
looked  alike  by  the  church  and  the  home. 
It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  if 
the  parent  or  teacher  has  a  sincere  and 
holy  desire  that  the  child  shall  grow  up 
a  Christian,  familiar  with  Scripture  and 
with  the  catechism  and  other  theological 
statements  which  are  supposed  to  epito¬ 
mize  the  teaching  of  Scripture — it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  all  this  constitutes 
the  admonition  of  the  Lord  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  nurture.  What  Dr.  Oppenheim  says 
of  physical  nurture  may  be  aptly  repeated 
here  of  soul-nurture :  “The  prime  factor 
of  caring  for  every  unit  of  energy,  of 
avoiding  every  item  of  waste,  of  nourish¬ 
ing  and  protecting  every  budding  func¬ 
tion.  in  other  words,  of  conserving  nutri¬ 
tion.  is  absolutely  ignored.”  We  suffer 
the  child  to  become  an.Tinic.  instead  of 
nourishing  or  nurturing  him.  Now,  what 
constitutes  nurture?  What  determines 
whether  or  not  any  course  that  I  choose 
to  lay  out  for  my  child  either  in  the  phy¬ 
sical  or  spiritual  realm,  is  nurture? 
Manifestly,  the  child’s  nature  itself,  his 
life  forces  and  their  laws  of  action  must 
be  the  determining  factor. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  soul  hunger, 
and  to  this  nurture  responds.  We  max- 
regard  them  as  correlative  terms.  This 
hunger  is  the  demand  which  life  makes 
upon  its  environment  for  its  support. 
Its  losses  and  waste  must  be  made  good. 


Put  observe,  life,  nature,  decides  what  it 
needs.  It  has  been  well  said  that  there 
are  more  rich  people  than  poor  that 
starve  to  death.  This  is  not  for  the  want 
of  something  which  ])asses  under  the 
name  of  food  but  for  the  want  of  that 
sort  of  aliment  which  will  nourish  the 
particular  ixerson.  Life  is  the  great  dic¬ 
tator.  X'ature  is  commanded  by  obeying 
her.  It  is  the  life  force  that  accepts  or 
rejects  so-called  foorl,  that  uses  it  to 
build  u]x  its  tissues  and  sustain  its  func¬ 
tions.  .\11  the  reasoning  in  the  world 
will  not  make  blood  if  we  do  not  so 
humor  and  honor  the  life  forces  that 
they  will  accept  that  which  we  admin¬ 
ister.  Even  in  the  case  of  medicine  it 
cannot  be  said  strictly  that  medicine 
cures.  Life  does  the  curing  by  making 
use  of  the  medicine.  Otherwise  we  could 
restore  the  dead  or  give  life  to  a  stone. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  physical  or 
l)odily  life  resolves  itself  into  a  problem 
of  nutrition.  This  means  more  than 
mere  food ;  it  means  atmosphere,  exer¬ 
cise.  and  whatever  goes  to  give  life  ati 
oi^portunity  to  build  up  its  habitation,  in 
short,  whatever  makes  for  the  fullest 
development  of  the  physical  man.  The 
.same  is  exactly  true  of  nutrition.  Jiurture, 
or  education  if  we  prefer  to  call  it  so,  of 
that  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we 
call  the  soul. 

'I'he  practical  application  of  it  all  is. 
that  as  the  problem  of  the  physical  life  is 
a  problem  of  nurture,  so  likewise  is  the 
soul-life.  Paul  knew  this,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately.  very  few  of  his  readers  seem  to 
take  him  at  his  word.  They  prescribe 
lessons,  commands,  courses  of  so-called 
discipline,  etc.,  based  upon  their  adult  ex- 
jxerience.  and  upon  what  they  want  the 
children  to  be  when  they  grow  up  to 
adultlKKxI.  They  make  these  prescrip¬ 
tions.  assuming  that  if  they  draw  upon 
Scripture  for  the  raw  material  and  en¬ 
force  certain  ceremonial  rites,  with  a 
view  to  forming  religious  habits,  nurture 
must  surely  folloxv.  Paul’s  emphasis, 
however,  lies  on  the  idea  of  nurture.  The 
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nurture  must  be  in  the  chastening  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  but  nurture  it 
must  be.  Life,  child-nature,  must  be  re¬ 
spected  and  regarded  before  nurture  is 
])()ssible.  If  we  could  see  the  soul  as  we 
can  see  the  body,  what  a  horrible  spec¬ 
tacle  of  starved  and  anaemic  lives  would 
be  presented  to  our  view  as  we  look  over 
the  average  Sunday  school  and  into  the 
average  home!  In  a  recent  book  review 
the  reviewer  spoke  of  himself  as  “for  the 
International  Lessons  for  all  grades  just 
as  we  have  had  them  for  a  generation  of 
Bible  and  Sunday-school  conquest.”  He 
would  give  to  the  little  children  just  the 
same  “admonition.”  apparently  as  he 
would  give  to  the  adult  classes  and  let 
nurture  take  care  of  itself.  Seemingly, 
there  is  little  place  in  his  educational 
]>hilo.sophy  for  child-nature,  and.  of 
course,  there  cannot  be  for  nurture. 

Nature  must  be  reckoned  with  or  nur¬ 
ture  cannot  he  reckoned  on.  Every  pro¬ 
position  for  teaching  or  training  rests  up¬ 
on  two  bases — the  nature  of  the  person 
to  be  taught  and  the  thing  that  we  are  to 
teach  him ;  and  the  first  principally  deter¬ 
mines  the  .second. 

Children  are  to  obey  their  parents  in 
the  Lord.  But  nothing  is  in  the  Lord 
which  is  at  variance  with  his  laws.  The 
])arent  must,  therefore,  be  obedient  to 
Ciod  before  he  can  rightfully  demand 
obedience  of  his  children.  A  part  of  this 
parental  obedience  will  consist  in  his  re¬ 
spect  for  the  child's  nature — his  |)ossi- 
bilities  as  an  individual,  a  life. 

Our  duty  is  clear.  We  must  be 
obedient  if  we  would  have  the  children 
be.  We  must  not  provoke  the  children 


to  wrath, — why  not?  There  is  no  nur¬ 
ture  in  it,  even  though  there  may  be  com¬ 
pulsion  in  it.  The  children  are  not  to  be 
stuffed  with  our  adult  formalisms,  our 
traditions;  there  is  nothing  there  for  a 
young  life  to  assimilate.  Paul  preached 
nurture  because  he  preached  life.  The 
whole  trend  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  like¬ 
wise  revolves  about  life.  As  a  teacher, 
Jesus  was  the  model  because  his  bottom 
])rinciple  was  nurture.  In  his  work  on 
the  Evolution  of  Immortality,  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Connell  well  says,  “If  one  should  weave 
together  the  words  of  Christ  as  they  are 
scattered  through  the  Gospels  he  would 
find  that  he  had  before  him  a  treatise  up¬ 
on  conduct  and  life,  and  death  .  .  The 

alternatives  dealt  with  are  not  future 
pleasure  and  future  pain,  but  living  and 
ceasing  to  live.  The  Gospels  are  bio¬ 
logical  altogether.  They  speak  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  more  intelligible  to-day 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The 
imagery  is  drawn  almost  exclusively 
from  the  processes  and  phenomena  of 
life.  The  reason  is  evident :  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  determined  by  the  theme. 
'Phe  question  is  not  of  rewards  and  pun¬ 
ishments.  but  of  living  or  perishing. 
Whatever  of  pleasure  or  pain  is  impli¬ 
cated  at  any  point  is  incidental.” 

Come,  let  us  live  with  the  children.  Let 
us  enter  into  their  lives.  Let  us  learn 
their  nature  that  we  may  understand 
minister  to  their  nurture.  Let  us  not  be 
content  with  simply  talking  about  the 
“nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.” 
Let  us  rather  see  that  the  children  are 
nurtured  in  the  chastening  and  admoni¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord — nurtured. 


Deo  Gratias 


A.  C.  Dixon 

For  all  the  past 
With  stars  o'ercast. 

Thy  name,  O  God,  I  praise; 

For  promised  joy 
Without  alloy 

Through  all  these  hopeful  days. 

For  all  I’ve  gained. 

By  grace  obtained. 

Thy  name,  O  (iod,  I  praise; 

For  pleasant  hours 
'Mid  blooming  flowers 

Through  all  these  happy  days. 

For  doing  good 
To  whom  1  could. 

Thy  name,  O  God,  "-praise; 


D.D. 

For  doing  right 
In  Jesus'  sight 

Through  all  these  busy  days. 

For  all  I’ve  lost, 

Whate'er  the  cost. 

Thy  name.  O  God.  I  pra'se; 

For  sorrow’s  night, 

Stars  out  of  sight. 

Through  all  these  gloomy  days. 

Because  all  grief 
Shall  find  relief 

'Through  thy  abounding  love. 

And  every  cross 
That  comes  with  loss 
Predicts  a  crown  above. 

—  Chrittian  Endeavor  U’orld'.. 
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None  can  pretend  that  the  rapid  concen¬ 
tration  of  wealth  now  manifest  in  this 
countrj'  is  based  on  any  such  ethical 
foundation.  According  to  a  statement 
of  Mr.  G.  K.  Holmes  of  the  U.  S.  Cen¬ 
sus  Office : 

■‘Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States  is  owned  by  three  one-hun- 
dreths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population ; 
seventy-one  per  cei.t.  is  owned  by  nine  per 
cent,  of  the  families,  and  twenty-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  wealth  is  all  that  falls  to  ninety- 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population.”  Ely,  Social¬ 
ism  and  Social  Reform,  p.  273. 

A  righteous  distribution  must  replace 
this  unrighteous  concentration,  and  it  is 
to  iKt  found  in  the  establishment  of 
righteous  principles  as  the  foundation  of 
public  law  and  legislation.  Two  such 
principles  may  be  stated,  namely,  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all,  and  equality  of 
privilege.  The  first  of  these  principles 
requires  that  the  avenues  of  progress  shall 
bo  open  to  all,  not  only  in  education,  but 
in  the  industrial  world  as  well.  It  is  vio¬ 
lated  by  every  monopoly,  by  every  device 
that  presents  free  competition.  The  sec¬ 
ond  principle  requires  that  all  shall  stand 
on  the  same  platform  before  the  law,  and 
tliat  none  shall  have  rights  denied  to 
others.  It  is  violated  when  public  fran¬ 
chises  or  otlier  special  privileges  are 
granted  for  less  than  a  full  equivalent  in 
return.  This  whole  question  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  of  our  people,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  of  our  manual  workers,  who  are 
the  directly  wealth-producing  class,  is  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  the  highest 
well-being  of  the  country  and  State,  and 
as  a  question  of  social  righteousness  it 
demands  the  most  serious  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy,  as  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  uplift  the  standards  of 
righteousness,  to  be  watchmen  for  the 
•people,  and  spokesmen  for  God. 

Lastly,  a  word  regarding  Fraternity. 
This  is  not  a  mere  statement.  It  ex¬ 
presses  the  relation  of  brotherhood,  in 
which  a  clearer  religious  consciousness 
•discerns  that  all  men  stand  to  one  an¬ 
other.  It  implies  that  human  society  is 
one  vast  family,  knitted  together  by  the 
cords  of  love  and  sympathy  and  commu¬ 
nity  of  interest  that  obtain  in  the  srnallest 


social  group,  namely,  the  family.  It  im¬ 
plies  that  all  that  is  alien  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  a  single  family  and  household 
is  equally  alien  to  the  whole  of  society, 
and  that  while  self-interest  and  personal 
rights  and  contractual  engagements  and 
business  organization  are  all  valid  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  social  structure,  they  must 
not  be  suffered  to  dominate  over  and 
sometimes  even  to  supplant  the  fraternal 
principles  which  should  control  in  society 
as  in  each  of  its  constituent  families.  Col¬ 
lective  interests,  needs,  obligations  and 
requirements  stand  first.  The  common¬ 
wealth  soars  above  the  private  wealth. 
No  citizen  can  rightly  outshine  his 
country.  The  imperitim  in  imperio 
which  threatens  this  social  structure  is 
the  abnormal  growth  and  power  of  any 
corporation,  association  or  individual 
citizen  till  it  stands  above  rather  than 
beneath  the  law,  and  occupies  a  position 
that  is  not  fairly  its  own  by  virtue  of  its 
loyal  subordination  to  the  State  and  is 
not  measured  exactly  by  its  services  to 
the  commonwealth. 

The  wealth  of  the  Medici  family  was 
not  the  wealth  of  the  city  and  state  of 
hTorence.  Rather  were  their  riches  the 
lioverty  of  Florence  and  their  security 
and  power  its  menace  and  bane. 

Rut  where  the  commonwealth  is  loy¬ 
ally  supported  and  ardently  loved,  there 
the  principle  of  Fraternity  does  really 
control  and  mould  the  public  conscience 
and  fire  the  hearts  of  the  citizens ;  there 
even  in  narrow  resources  and  upon  a 
sterile  soil  and  under  bitter  reverses  the 
State  prospers  and  grows  powerful  in  the 
sense  of  her  unity,  and  the  justice  of  her 
cause  returns  to  bless  her  with  self-re- 
si^ect  and  contentment  with  her  lot. 

Fraternity  is  the  only  principle  that 
can  satisfactorily  explain  social  organ¬ 
ism,  and  give  us  a  science  of  society. 
Rousseau’s  theoryof  the  social  contract  is 
mechanical,  vain  and  abortive.  Rut  once 
recognize  God  as  the  Father  and  all  men 
as  constituting  one  family  in  Him.  bound 
together  in  true  Fraternity,  men  stand  as 
brothers  one  to  another,  harmony  is  re¬ 
stored,  and  earth  shall  become  like 
Heaven. 
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The  Evangelist 


\\  liy  do  not  all  religious  teachers 
unite  to  teach  this  true,  this  plain  re¬ 
ligion  of  humanity  which  Jesus  taught? 
Why  ?  Alas,  because  some  smaller  unity 
than  that  of  the  race  satisfies  them.  It 
may  be  the  church,  the  denomination  to 
which  they  belong,  their  country,  or  even 
a  division  smaller  than  any  of  these. 
But  we  may  not  put  a  part  for  the  whole, 
without  injury  to  all,  even  to  the  part 
thus  chosen.  GckI  loves  the  World.  The 
World  is  the  subject  of  redemption,  as 
Canon  Fremantle  has  reminded  us.  The 
Kingdom  is  to  come  on  Earth.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  that  Kingdom,  St.  Paul  has 
told  us  are  Righteousness,  Peace  and  Joy. 


These  are  to  be  translated,  slowly  per¬ 
haps.  and  it  may  be  only  through  sore 
toil  and  travail,  but  surely, — glory  be  to- 
God  for  the  assurance — into  fact,  even 
as  they  are  already  in  other  terms  the 
motto  of  the  New  Era.  Liberty  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth.  Equality  shall  be 
exalted  in  the  world  of  commerce  and 
manufacture,  as  in  that  of  politics  and 
religion  to  an  equal  place,  and  Frater¬ 
nity  shall  be  found  to  have  preceded 
them  there  and  to  be  awaiting  them  up¬ 
on  the  topmost  height,  for  “the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity.” 

Ni:w  York. 


Other  People’s  Child 

From  the  German  by  L.  S,  H. 


Hans  stood  at  the  window  of  the  low 
room,  and  stared  out  into  the  garden 
across  his  open  book. 

The  air  was  sweet  with  linden  blos¬ 
soms,  the  finch  was  singing  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  Hans's  little  sister,  Gretel,  was 
sitting  on  the  ground  trying  to  answer 
the  finch.  ‘‘Kikcriki!”  she  cried;  she 
could  not  do  it  any  better;  and  then 
she  laughed  out,  and  listened  again  to 
the  bird.  The  little  girl  was  very  happy, 
but  Hans — whew !  what  a  face  he  was 
making ! 

The  little  fellow  was  very  cross :  he  had 
been  soundly  scolded  at  school  for  day¬ 
dreaming  when  he  should  have  been  lis¬ 
tening  to  his  teacher,  and  now  he  had 
a  punishment-task  to  learn.  And  on  his 
birthday,  too!  Other  children  didn’t 
have  to  study  on  their  birthdays !  he  said 
to  himself.  But  his  mother  was  a  great 
deal  too  strict:  she  had  even  hidden 
away  his  birthday  cake  and  said  he  could 
not  have  a  bit  of  it  till  he  had  finished 
his  task.  Surely  that  wasn’t  fair ! 

Ah,  how  lucky  other  people’s  children 
were!  They  had  tutors  at  home  who 
did  all  their  lessons  for  them.  Hans 
thought  on  to  himself ;  they  did  not  have 
to  go  to  school,  they  had  as  many  cakes 
as  they  wanted,  every  single  day ;  no 
one  ever  scolded  them ;  thev  lived  in 


great  houses,  and  had  only  to  give  their 
orders  and  do  as  they  pleased ;  how  hap¬ 
py  they  must  be  1 

But  he,  poor  Hans,  tailor  Schnipps’s 
son,  he  really  was  to  be  pitied !  He  was 
ordered  around  all  day  long,  first  by  his 
father  and  then  by  his  mother;  he  had 
to  amuse  Gretel,  and  carry  home  bundles 
to  the  customers.  And  then  the  garden 
was  so  little!  It  was  good  for  nothing; 
you  couldn’t  even  play  hide  and  seek 
in  it.  And  now  on  this  miserable  birtfi- 
day,  instead  of  getting  loads  of  presents, 
even  his  birthday  cake  was  hidden  away, 
and  he  had  a  punishment  lesson  to  learn ! 
No,  he  never  had  any  fun  like  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  children! 

The  sunshine  smiled  around  the  little 
boy,  the  bees  hummed  a  song  in  his  ears, 
a  working  song  all  about  how  diligence 
conquers  the  world,  but  he  neither  saw 
nor  heard,  and  went  on  moaning  and 
sighing  in  a  way  that  was  pitiful  to  hear. 

“If  I  could  only  have  a  rich  fatlier 
and  mother  for  one  day,”  he  cried  aloud,, 
“how  happy  T  should  be !” 

Under  the  fallen  linden  blossoms  a 
little  kobold  was  hiding :  it  was  the 
dream-sprite,  who  brings  the  children 
all  their  lovely  dreams.  When  he  heard 
the  little  boy  he  flew  in  quickly  at  tfie 
window,  and  kissed  his  eyes,  saying. 
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‘‘Your  wish  is  granted,  because  this  is 
your  birthday." 

And  now  listen  to  what  happened. 

The  tailor’s  little  room  was  filled  with 
lovely  odors  as  from  a  hundred  perfum¬ 
ery  boxes;  Hans’s  every  day  clothes  be¬ 
came  a  magnificent  velvet  suit,  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  thimble  was  transformed  into  a 
carriage,  the  scissors  into  a  prancing 
steed,  and  the  needle  into  a  coach  whip. 
Hop,  hop,  hop !  Away  galloped  Hans 
through  the  door,  to  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  little  Gretel,  who  stopped  short 
in  the  midst  of  her  Kikeriki,  and  stared 
after  him  with  her  mouth  half  open. 

But  Hans  was  already  out  in  the  street, 
and  away  he  went,  clattering  over  the 
stones,  dasliing  around  the  corner,  and 
right  past  the  hateful  school.  The  school 
master  looked  out  at  the  window  and 
shook  his  finger  at  him,  but  little  cared 
Hans  for  the  master’s  fingers!  Away 
he  went  in  his  little  carriage,  and  drew 
up  at  last  before  a  great  garden.  It  was 
all  laid  out  with  gravel  walks  and  beds 
full  of  beautiful  flowers  arranged  in  pat¬ 
terns  of  gorgeous  colors,  and  there  were 
linden  trees  in  blossoms  too,  but  much 
more  beautiful  than  those  in  his  father’s 
garden,  of  course,  thought  little  Hans. 

Three  servants  hastened  forward  and 
helped  the  little  man  out  of  the  carriage. 
He  walked  majestically  towards  the 
house,  as  he  had  seen  grown  people  do. 

In  the  entrance  hall  he  stopped  short 
with  amazement,  for  all  around  him  he 
saw  little  boys  dressed  in  gorgeous  velvet 
suits;  he  made  his  very  politest  bow, 
and  all  the  young  gentlemen  returned  his 
bow  at  the  same  instant.  Then  he  saw 
that  the  hall  was  surrounded  by  mirrors 
and  that  it  was  his  own  reflection  that  he 
had  been  so  politely  greeting.  The  serv¬ 
ants  were  snickering  behind  him,  and 
this  fretted  Hans  very  much :  he  could 
bear  anything  rather  than  being  laughed 
at.  In  a  great  rage  he  started  to  run  up 
the  stairs,  when — bump! — there  he  lay! 

What  was  the  use  of  making  the  stairs 
so  slippery  with  wax?  “How  stupid! 
It’s  enough  to  break  one’s  neck !’’  mut¬ 
tered  Hans,  more  fretted  than  ever. 


He  was  not  in  the  best  of  tempers 
when  he  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
where  the  servant  suddenly  opened  a 
door,  and  Hans  found  himself  in  a  bath 
room. 

He  knew’^  that  he  had  washed  himself 
perfectly  clean  in  the  morning:  why 
then  did  they  take  him  into  a  bath  room? 

But  it  was  of  no  use  to  resist:  the 
servant  seized  him,  took  oflF  his  clothes, 
and  without  paying  the  least  attention 
to  his  struggles,  put  him  into  the  bath 
tub. 

“What  are  you  doing?’’  cried  Hans. 
“Let  me  out,  let  me  out !’’  for  streams  of 
ice  cold  water  were  dashing  upon  him 
from  above,  from  below,  from  both  sides. 
His  breath  was  quite  taken  away,  he 
struggled  and  kicked  like  mad,  beating 
the  servant  with  might  and  main. 

“Disobedient  again,  young  sir.  are 
you?”  said  the  servant  in  a  rage.  “And 
when  you  know  that  the  doctor  has  or¬ 
dered  this  bath  to  strengthen  you  ? 
Strike  me  again,  and  I’ll  just  complain 
to  your  father !”  and  away  he  went,  leav¬ 
ing  Hans  in  the  midst  of  the  shower 
bath. 

In  a  twinkling  he  was  out  of  the  bath 
and  had  snatched  a  towel  which  lay  at 
hand.  The  water  he  left  to  run, — he  had 
no  idea  what  mischief  it  might  do. 
Utterly  exhausted  by  his  struggles,  with 
chattering  teeth,  and  half  frozen  fingers 
and  nose  and  ears  blue  with  cold,  he  at 
length  got  into  his  beautiful  new  clothes 
and  escaped  from  the  hateful  bathroom. 
No,  indeed !  It  was  a  thousand  times 
pleasanter  splashing  around  in  the  sun¬ 
ny  stream  with  the  other  boys! 

He  went  on  through  the  echoing  halls 
of  the  great  house.  How  still  it  was! 
how  lonely  and  desolate!  not  half  so 
pleasant  as  Hans  had  thought  that  it 
would  be. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  notes  of  a  vio¬ 
lin  from  a  room  just  before  him.  How 
was  he  to  get  in?  for  the  latch  was  too 
high  for  him  to  reach. 

He  remembered  that  there  were  plenty 
of  servants  in  the  house,  but  where  could 
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they  all  be  hiding?  He  began  to  cry 
out  at  the  top  of  liis  voice,  “Fitz !  John ! 
William !  Peter !”  But  instead  of  a 
troop  of  servants  running  to  obey  him, 
a  gentleman  with  beautifully  frizzled 
hair  opened  the  door  and  cried  softly, 
hut  with  evident  displeasure, 

"What  is  all  this  noise.  Master  Hans? 
l^on’t  you  know  that  your  mamma  is  in 
bed  with  headache?  Fie,  for  shame!” 

i  Ians  was  very  sorry,  and  he  stepped 
softly  into  the  great  room.  But  he 
had  nearly  laughed  outright  when 
he  saw  two  little  girls,  as  straight 
as  two  wooden  dolls,  standing  stiff¬ 
ly  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Their 
long  braids  were  fastened  on  top  of  their 
heads  with  golden  combs,  and  long  crim¬ 
son  ribbons ;  their  crimson  silk  dresses 
were  so  tight  and  so  closely  tied  back 
that  the  little  creatures  looked  even  thin¬ 
ner  than  they  really  were;  their  spin¬ 
dle  legs  were  covered  with  long  stock¬ 
ings  and  they  wore  narrow  shiny  shoes 
with  high  heels.  They  were  taking 
great  pains  to  make  a  courtesy  in  correct 
time. 

t'pon  the  satin-covered  sofa  sat  an 
elderly,  well-dressed  lady  with  dark 
eyes,  who  beat  time  with  her  hands  and 
counted,  “one,  two,  three!”  When  she 
said  three,  the  courtesy  must  be  finished. 
The  beautifully  frizzled  gentleman  had 
the  violin  under  his  arm.  and  told  Hans 
that  he  was  to  take  his  dancing  lesson 
with  the  little  girls. 

A  servant  brought  a  pair  of  fine,  nar¬ 
row  shoes  for  him  to  put  on :  but  what 
was  this?  The  soles  were  fidl  of  short, 
stiff  bristles,  just  like  a  brush.  He  put 
them  on,  much  surprised,  and  placed 
himself  beside  the  little  girls. 

And  now  the  trouble  began.  “One, 
two,  three.”  counted  the  governess.  Poor 
Hans!  The  bristles  under  his  feet  gave 
way  at  every  step :  hop.  hop,  hop !  he 
went,  in  the  most  awkward  wav  possi¬ 
ble.  It  was  now  the  little  girls’  turn 
to  laugh,  for  they  knew  quite  well  how 
to  dance  in  their  bristle  shoes :  they 
turned  and  balanced  like  tops,  all 
around  the  room,  keeping  time  to  the 
music,  while  Hans  bounced  alxiut  like 


an  awkward  young  goat.  In  vain  the 
dancing  master  cried,  "slowly,  slowly, 
gently,  gently !”  Much  as  he  wished  to 
do  so,  Hans  could  not  stand  still ;  every 
motion  either  tumbled  him  forward  or 
bounced  him  up  in  the  air. 

The  children  giggled,  the  old  lady 
clapped  her  hands  louder  and  louder  to 
warn  him  to  keep  the  time,  the  fiddle 
squeaked  and  rattled  like  mad,  as  the 
dancing  master  skipped  around  the  room, 
but  all  in  vain.  Hans  could  not  dance. 
He  went  floundering  about  in  his  elastic 
shoes,  until  at  last  in  desperation  he 
gained  the  sofa  and  sank  down  like  a 
liag  of  meal  beside  the  governess.  He 
tore  the  shoes  from  his  feet  and  flung 
them  against  the  wall. 

The  ladv  sj^rang  up,  greatly  enraged. 
“You,  naughty,  horrid,  disgraceful 
child!”  she  cried,  and  a  torrent  of  hard 
words  rained  down  upon  the  breathless 
boy. 

The  little  girls  huddled  close  together, 
and  gazed  at  him  with  open  mouths  and 
wondering  eyes. 

A  servant  opened  the  door  to  say  that 
the  tutor  was  ready  to  hear  Master 
Hans’s  lessons. 

Lessons!  had  he  heard  aright?  Hans 
began  to  wonder  where  was  the  golden 
freedom  of  the  children  who  did  not  have 
to  go  to  school.  He  walked  reluctantly 
along  after  the  servant.  He  was  dread¬ 
fully  hungry,  and  he  coidd  smell  cakes 
baking  in  the  kitchen. 

He  mustered  up  his  courage,  and  said 
to  the  servant.  “Let’s  go  to  the  kitchen 
first.  I  want  a  piece  of  cake.” 

The  ser\  ant  looked  at  him  with  a  grin. 
“What  can  you  be  thinking  of.  young 
sir?  When  you  know  that  your  mamma 
has  strictly  forbidden  you  to  cat  between 
meals !” 

Could  he  not  have  his  own  way  in  a 
single  thing? 

Xo.  it  surely  did  not  ]>ay  to  live  in  a 
great  house  and  be  other  people’s  child. 
Hans  saw  that  very  plainly. 

,\nd  now  the  lesson  began,  and  not  one 
lesson  only.  Xo.  indeed,  it  was  to  be 
work,  tvork.  the  whole  forenoon  long. 
Xo  rest,  no  plav  time  to  intcrTPpt  the 
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haru  studies ;  at  the  slightest  inattention 
the  tutor's  ruler  came  down  upon  the 
table  with  such  a  sharp  reminder  that 
Hans  nearly  jumped  out  of  his  chair 
with  fright.  \o  chance  now  for  day¬ 
dreaming.  as  he  used  to  love  to  do  in 
school  while  the  other  hoys  were  reciting- 
His  head  ached  so  hard  that  he  could 
not  understand  a  word  of  all  the  teacher 
was  raying.  It  was  just  the  time, — he 
rememlx'red  it  well, — when  all  his  school 
fellows  were  tumbing  about  in  the  school- 
\ar(i.  playing  tag  and  robbers,  and  here 
w  as  he,  stuck  up  behind  his  l)ooks !  He 
laid  his  head  upon  the  table  and  wept 
bitterly. 

W  hen  the  tutor  saw'  this,  he  piled  up 
the  books  and  said,  ’“There,  that  will  do 
for  this  time.” 

Hans  lifted  up  his  head  joyfully.  Out 
in  the  garden  he  saw  a  cherry  tree  full 
of  cherries,  and  a  gardener’s  boy  with 
a  basket,  just  about  to  climb  the  tree. 

I'll  go  out  and  help  pick  cher¬ 
ries  !”  cried  Hans, and  sprang  to  the  door. 

The  tutor  seized  him  by  the  arm. 
“‘What  can  you  be  thinking  of?”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “How  can  you  want  to  pick 
cherries  in  those  fine  clothes?  Leave 
that  to  the  gardener’s  boy.  It  is  time  to 
go  and  bid  your  mamma  a  good  morn¬ 
ing.’’ 

Ml.  yes!  ITans  was  no  longer  tailor 
Schnipps’s  son :  he  was  the  child  of 
great  people.  Hans  Schnipps  might  have 
climbed  trees  and  gathered  cherries  to 
his  heart’s  content.  And  even  if  he  had 
torn  his  every  day  trousers  a  little,  his 
mother  would  soon  have  mended  them. 
.'Xnd  suppose  she  had  scolded  a  little — 
what  then  ? 

Quite  crestfallen.  Hans  went  through 
a  magnificent  room,  all  filled  with  palms 
and  other  rare  plants:  gaudy  birds  flut¬ 
tered  upon  high  perches  and  screamed 
and  chattere«l  at  the  sight  of  him.  It 
w'ould  have  been  very  jileasatit  to  look 
at  them  a  little  while,  but  the  perfumed 
air  <>\  the  close  room  was  more  than  he 
could  endure.  It  made  him  dizzy,  and 
he  hastened  into  the  next  room. 

Hi  re  the  window  s  were  shaded  with 


heavy  curtains ;  a  blue  lamp  gave  a  dull 
light  in  the  darkness.  In  the  middle  of 
the  room  was  a  fountain  of  perfumed 
water;  the  air  was  suffocatingly  close 
and  warm.  Upon  a  sofa  in  the  darkest 
corner  lay  a  pale,  delicate  lady. 

"I  hear,  my  dear  Hans,  that  you  have 
again  been  rude  to  the  governess  in  the 
dancing  lesson :  i  shall  be  obliged  to 
complain  to  papa.  And  your  tutor  is 
not  pleased  with  you ;  he  says  you  are 
idle  and  heedless.  Uo  you  wish  to  grieve 
me  to  death?  Ungrateful  to  your  pa¬ 
rents,  idle,  neglecting  your  studies,  you 
will  grow  up  a  worthless  man,  caring 
for  nothing  but  your  own  pleasure.  ”  It 
was  thus  that  the  lady  on  the  sofa  spoke 
when  Hans  came  up  to  her. 

He  listened  to  her  with  surprise.  So, 
here  too,  they  expected  of  him  gratitude, 
ililigence,  hard  work !  These  were  al¬ 
most  the  very  words  his  father  had  so 
often  said  to  him,  and  he  had  thought 
it  was  so  different  with  other  people’s 
children ! 

The  poor  suft’ering  lady  lay  quite  ex¬ 
hausted  upon  her  pillow,  and  Hans  was 
so  much  ashamed  that  he  had  not  a 
word  to  say.  But  why  was  she  shut 
up  here,  in  the  warm,  dark  room?  Per¬ 
haps  she  would  get  well  quicker  if  he 
opened  the  window :  since  he  had  been 
in  that  beautiful  house  he  had  hardly 
had  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

He  ran  quickly  to  the  window,  drew 
l)ack  the  curtains  and  threw  both  the 
broad  sashes  wide  open.  A  strong 
breeze  blew  in,  extinguished  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  lifted  the  curtains,  and 
dashed  about  the  water  from  the  foun¬ 
tain.  A  servant  came  hastily  in  from 
the  conservatory,  the  palms  rustled,  the 
birds  chattered  and  flew  about  in  their 
perches,  a  little  dog  rushed  out,  barking, 
from  under  the  sofa :  the  lady  started 
up  in  terror.  Out  in  the  hall  one  could 
hear  the  rushing  and  splashing  of  water: 
it  came  pouring  down  the  stairs  and  ran, 
foaming  and  gurgling,  through  the  cor¬ 
ridor.  even  to  that  very  room.  Tt  was 
the  water  from  the  bath  room  which  was 
streaming  thus  through  the  whole  house, 
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and  it  was  Hans  who  had  caused  all  the 
mischief,  by  not  turning  off  the  faucet! 

The  governess,  the  tutor,  the  danc¬ 
ing  master,  the  little  girls,  the  servants, 
all  crowded  around  the  door,  scolding 
and  blaming  him,  with  one  accord.  It 
was  too  much !  He  had  had  enough  of 
the  beautiful  house!  In  an  agony  of  de¬ 
spair  he  sprang  from  the  window,  dashed 
through  the  garden  without  once  look¬ 
ing  behind  him.  and  never  stopped  run¬ 
ning  till  he  had  reached  the  little  house 
of  tailor  Schnipps. 

He  walked  softly  into  the  room  and 
sat  down  in  his  usual  place,  near  the  open 
window. 

How  pleasant  it  was  at  home!  There 
sat  his  father  bent  over  on  his  work  ta¬ 
ble;  his  mother  was  rocking  the  sleep¬ 
ing  Gretel  in  her  arms,  and  singing. 
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steep,  my  liule  one,. 

Sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 

And  upon  the  covered  table  where  the- 
simple  meal  was  spread,  stood  a  birth¬ 
day  cake  with  ten  little  caiulles.  (  hit  in 
the  street  the  boys  were  singing,  and 
calling  Hans  by  his  name.  "Hurra ! 
Hans  has  come  home  again !” 

He  crept  softly  behind  his  mother,  put 
his  arm  around  her  neck  and  whispered, 
“There  won’t  be  any  more  punishment 
tasks  this  new  year,  mother !  1  have 

often  been  naughty  and  ungrateful,  but 
don’t  be  angry  with  me,  little  mother, 
dear,  and  I  will  never  be  so  any  more !” 

And  Hans  has  kept  his  word,  the  lit¬ 
tle  man ! 

It  was  the  roguish  little  kobold,  the 
dream-sprite,  who  told  me  all  this,  many 
years  after,  under  the  blos.^oming  linderi 
tree. 


W  as  Only  Partial 


George  Matheson  D.  I). 

The  blind  man  looked  up.  and  said,  I  see  men  as  trees,  walking.  After  that  He  put  His  hands  upon  his  eyes  and 
he  saw  every  man  clearly.— .Mark  viii.  ^4,  25. 


And  SO  Christ  made  an  abortive  effort  ? 
Surely  this  is  a  startling  supposition! 
Why  should  the  first  experiment  have 
failed  of  full  success,  have  revealed  only 
"men  like  trees,  walking"  ?  I  could  under¬ 
stand  a  huiiiait  operator  falling  short  of 
perfection  in  his  first  attempt,  but  not 
Jesus.  Why  should  not  His  mandate, 
"Let  there  be  light!"  have  been  followed 
by  an  instantaneous  clearness  of  vision? 
Because  an  instantaneous  clearness  was 
not  desirable.  Christ’s  imperfect  cure 
was  not  a  failure ;  it  was  part  of  the  plan. 
If  I  could  restore  the  sight  of  a  blind 
man,  I  would,  in  his  interest,  do  it  at  the 
evening  time.  I  should  fear  the  effect  of 
an  immediate  transition  from  dense  dark- 
have  the  same  effect  as  too  little ;  it  may 
unfit  the  eye  for  its  environment.  This 
restraint  of  revelation  on  Christ’s  part 
was  an  exceeding  kindness.  Nowhere  in 


this  act  did  His  love  shine  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  as  in  the  modcratiov  of  His  pow¬ 
er.  He  felt  that  for  this  man  the  light 
must  come  at  evening  time.  Daylight 
would  appal  him.  overwhelm  him.  para¬ 
lyse  him.  would  undo  the  cure  at  the 
moment  of  its  accomplishment.  There 
must  for  him  be  a  twilight  experience. 
The  angel  of  light  must  descend  at  the 
of  the  sun.  Not  in  full-orbed 
splendour  must  the  vision  burst  upon 
his  view,  but  slowly,  gently,  step  by  step, 
till  the  eye  has  been  trained  to  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  aiKi  the  heart  has  been  accli¬ 
matised  to  the  new  glory. 

Even  so,  O  Lord.  Thou  openest  the 
eye  of  my  spirit!  Thou  hast  not  granted 
me  a  revelation  of  the  full-orbed  glory. 
Thou  hast  unveiled  my  sight  only  at  the 
setting  sun ;  Thou  hast  said.,  “At  the 
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.eicmn^s^-time  there  shall  be  light!”  I 
;thank  Thee  for  this  first  imperfect  vision. 
1  he  full  day  would  be  too’  much  for  me. 
riiou  hast  many  things  to  tell  me  which 
1  could  not  bear  as  yet.  How  many 
things  which  in  manhood  are  my  glory 
would  in  youth  have  been  my  sorrow ! 
1  bless  Thee  that  Thou  hast  trained  me 
by  twilight.  If  I  saw  the  sudden  splen- 
•dour  of  the  meridian  sun,  I  might  cry  out 
with  horror.  Thine  ideal  of  heaven 
might  not  yet  be  mine.  Mine  may  be  still 
.a  Mohammedan  paradise.  1  may  not  be 
ready  to  see  the  Cross  in  the  midst  of 
Thy  streets  of  gold.  I  may  not  be  ready 
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to  behold  the  Lamb  of  sacrifice  in  the 
midst  of  the  sapphire  throne.  I  may  not 
be  ready  to  accept  the  servant’s  form  as 
the  climax  of  heavenly  glory.  Therefore 
I  am  glad  that  so  softly  Thou  art  lifting 
the  veil.  I  am  glad  that  to  me  the  even¬ 
ing  has  come  before  the  morning.  I  am 
glad  that  the  first  opening  of  the  eyes  has 
l>een  so  partial,  so  incomplete.  I  am 
glad  that  from  the  summit  of  my  Pisgah 
1  have  not  a  full  vision  of  the  promised 
land.  I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  the 
mist  upon  the  hill. 

Eoiniu’kc;. 
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.\niong  all  the  plans  for  giving  to  the 
crowded  people  in  our  cities  some  "sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  saloon,”  which  may  be 
for  the  wage  earning  man  something  like 
what  his  club  is  to  the  man  of  means,  it 
is  rather  remarkable  that  so  little  has 
been  said  of  the  public  school  buildings 
as  in  some  way  available  for  the  pur- 
])ose.  Many  years  ago,  before  the  pres¬ 
ent  wise  and  far-seeing  administration 
instituted  the  public  school  lectures, 
while  as  vet  the  buildings  were  used 
onlv  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  hours  a 
week.  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  urged 
that  these  buildings  belonged  to  the 
])eople  and  should  be  used  to  their  ut¬ 
most  possibility  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  The  independent  has  recently 
shown  in  a  very  able  editorial  that  the 
public  school  house  bids  fair  to  be  that 
social  centre  which  the  State  House  was 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  church 
in  the  eighteenth.  .After  reviewing  the 
remarkable  reorganization  of  the  public 
school  system,  which  from  Maine  has 
swept  over  New  England,  the  Middle 
States  and  “all  that  West  which  had 
inherited  from  New  England  the  broken 
up  district  system,  with  the  subsequent 
developments  in  which  this  city  led  the 
wav.  it  forecasts  the  future  evolution  of 
the  idea,  the  school,  the  centre  of  library 
distribution,  town  museum,  art  ex¬ 
hibitions.  musical  and  trade  instruction. 


agricultural  education  and  so  on,  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  : 

This  is  to  stop  at  the  threshold;  it  is  not 
to  think  the  matter  through.  Nothing  should 
be  accepted  short  of  opening  the  school  house 
for  every  rational  social  purpose  that  unites 
the  townspeople. 

Mr.  Hing,  the  editor  of  the  School  Jour¬ 
nal,  insists  that  this  is  “a  moral  evolution 
that  "the  school  may  thus  be  used  to  dis- 
plant  the  saloons.”  In  other  words,  around 
the  school  will  grow  up  a  superb  force,  a 
power  for  good  that  will  leaven  society. 
Doing  things  together  is  more  important 
from  every  standpoint  than  living  together. 
The  school  building  ceases  to  be  a  mere  place 
for  teaching  boys  and  girls ;  it  is  a  place 
where  the  parents  also  are  taught.  The  whole 
community  is  thus  gradually  drawn  together 
around  the  school  .  .  .  The  town  was  a 

natural  unit  of  .Anglo-Saxon  life.  Its  de¬ 
cadence,  together  with  its  special  functions 
of  school  and  church,  was  lamentable;  its 
reorganization  around  the  school  house  we 
may  believe  will  lead  once  more  to  the  town 
church.  Why,  in  other  words,  shall  not  the 
town  school  building,  in  rural  districts,  be 
the  town  church  building  on  Sunday?  Gov¬ 
ernor  Rollins  referred  pathetically  to  the  fact 
that  all  over  the  hillsides  of  New  England 
there  were  dead  churches.  What  advantage, 
moral  or  economical,  in  half  a  dozen  rival 
buildings?  Or  in  the  remoter  districts,  why 
remain  with  no  church  at  all  ? 

What  have  we.  then,  but  the  old  .\nglo- 
.Saxott  town,  or  tunship ;  the  natural  social 
unit,  restored?  Only  we  have  something 
larger  than  the  town  of  our  fathers;  we  have 
new  power,  with  new  transportation,  new 
ambitions,  new  problems  to  solve.  The 
school  and  the  church  become  co-operative. 
The  homes,  all  bound  together  with  tele¬ 
phones,  throb  one  life  and  one  hope.  The 
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baser  elements  of  society  cannot  so  easily 
come  to  the  front.  There  will  be  less  street 
life;  less  corner-store  life;  less  saloon  life. 
Labor  will  be  reduced,  by  the  aplication  of 
electricity,  so  that  the  people  will  have  more 
time  for  the  higher  social  functions.  Mu¬ 
sic  at  the  schools,  or  even  the  lectures  and 
addresses,  may  be  heard  all  over  the  town 
by  telephone.  Best  of  all  will  be  the  in¬ 
tensifying  of  the  family  sentiment.  Instead 
of  sending  our  children  out  of  the  family  and 
giving  them  over  to  the  school,  we  shall  all 
be  members  together  of  a  township  organi¬ 
zation,  with  all  its  intellectual  and  moral 
functioning. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  conies  to  the 
defence  of  our  public  schools — writing 
from  its  special  viewpoint : 

The  bill  introduced  into  our  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  by  Mr.  Martin,  which  aims  at  State  sup- 
]K)rt  of  parochial  and  other  schools,  need  not 
occasion  any  apprehension.  There  is  no  pres¬ 
ent  danger  that  our  public  school  system  will 
l)e  undermined.  For  decades  such  efforts  have 
been  made,  only  to  prove  in  vain.  The  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  despite  a  few  defects,  stand  firmer 
than  ever,  and  the  great  majority  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  will  never  allow  any  insidious  attempt  to 
cripple  or  destroy  their  usefulness  by  a  blatant 
and  mischievous  sectarianism. 

Our  Catholic  brethren  have  undoubtedly 
some  grievances,  but  so  have  we  Israelites; 
yet  we  prefer  to  dwell  on  the  admirable  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  schools  and  their  marvelous  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  in  developing  an  American 
citizenship.  The  remedy  proposed  by  Mr. 
Martin  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  system  and 
would  make  the  State  the  sponsor  of  as  many 
schools  as  there  are  denominations.  Religion 
is  for  the  Church  to  teach,  not  the  State.  It 
is  a  pretty  weak  kind  of  a  Church  that  de¬ 
mands  State  protection. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  timely  to  remind  our  Pro¬ 
testant  friends  that  thev  must  display  more 
tact  and  not  insist  that  the  atmosphere  of  an 
evangelical  Sunday-school  should  pervade  the 
public  schools.  They  only  have  to  blame  them¬ 
selves  if  Catholics  take  umbrage  at  existing 
abuses  here  and  there,  and  if  Jews,  too,  com¬ 
plain  of  their  children  being  obliged  to  sing 
Christian  dogmatic  hymns  and  participate  in 
Christian  festivals.  Our  Catholic  brethren  do 
not  desire  to  have  the  schools  usurped  by 
Protestant  functions,  and  so  far  we  Israelites 
sympathize  with  them.  But  the  Catholic  rem¬ 
edy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  With  more  tact 
and  common-sense  on  all  sides,  the  agitation 
would  cease. 

The  Catholic  proposition  for  State  rec¬ 
ognition  in  behalf  of  these  schools  (for 
that  is  what  the  bill  amounts  to)  is  by 
no  means  a  moclest  one.  Its  theory  is 
devisive  and  dangerous,  and  happily  not 


likely  to  find  favor  at  Albany,  't  Iiat 
our  schools  should  yet  bear  some  slight 
tokens  of  the  views  and  preferences  of 
those  who  created  and  shaped  thetu  is 
not  wonderful,  nor  should  these  birth¬ 
marks  be  matters  of  disparagement,  as 
above.  They  rather  bear  testimony  to  tlie 
the  worthy  lineage  of  these  schools, 
which  sprang  of  the  best  and  most  intel¬ 
ligent  sentiment  of  the  time.  Essenti- 
tially  those  who  built  the  republic  als<y 
favored  and  set  on  foot  our  common 
schools.  They  believed  iu  education  and 
sought  to  diffuse  it  among  all  classes, 
as  a  safeguard  of  our  institutions.  These 
builders  of  the  little  red  school-house 
and  the  city  structure  were  evangelical 
Protestants,  and  their  work  testifies  to 
their  essential  philanthropy  and  breadth, 
even  to  this  day.  Had  our  public  schools 
and  institutions  been  shaj)ed  originally 
by  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews,  their  his¬ 
tory  would  have  been  different,  doubt¬ 
less,  but  not  certainly  better  for  ah 
classes.  mon>  considerate  of  prejudices, 
or  more  accurately  fitting  our  actual 
needs.  .As  it  happened.  Catholics  were 
not  an  early  factor  of  the  great  problem 
which  the  fathers  of  the  reiniblic  worked 
out.  There  was  not  a  single  organiza- 
Church  of  that  name  until  some  years 
after  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  And 
our  Jewi.sh  fellow-citizens  have  not  l)een 
here  in  influential  numbers  until  recent 
years.  ( )n  the  whole,  the  country  has 
dealt  fairlv  bv  both  complaining  parties. 

Toronto  is  already  beginning  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  reward  of  them  who  are  “given 
to  hospitality.”  Since  the  Volunteer 
Convention  was  held  there  three  wedcs 
ago  two  congregations  have  agreed  to 
support  each  a  missionary  in  the  field, 
and  the  entire  second  year  class  of  Theo¬ 
logical  Students,  of  Wycliffe  Univer¬ 
sity  have  volunteered  for  the  foreign 
field. 

Concerning  the  hospitality  of  Toronto 
The  Interior  thus  speaks : 

We  confess  to  exceeding  doubt  whether  any 
city  in  the  United  States  would  have  done 
quite  so  handsomely.  The  local  committee 
caused  it  to  be  announced  from  the  city  pul- 
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pits  on  the  Sunday  precrdinR  the  convention 
that  they  had  not  yet  fouiul  iionies  enough 
for  all  the  guests  \vlu»  were  coming.  The 
next  day  an  actual  avalanche  of  applications 
for  delegates  fell  upon  the  convention  head- 
(juarters,  and  although  the  attendance  ex¬ 
ceeded  expectations,  there  were  not  enough  vis¬ 
itors  to  supply  all  the  hosts  and  hostesses 
who  asked  for  guests.  The  mere  suggestion 
that  Toronto  hospitality  might  not  prove 
equal  to  the  demands  upon  it,  wrought  in 
these  good  Canadian  folks  an  astonishing 
clearing  of  themselves.  Moreover  the  mass 
of  citizens  there  evinced  a  singular  and  grat¬ 
ifying  sympathy  with  the  convention.  They 
were  as  eager  as  were  the  delegates  to  hear 
the  great  missionary  speakers  present.  Their 
beautiful  Mas.sey  Hall — a  remarkably  spacious 
auditorium  for  a  city  of  Toronto's  size— 
nowhere  began  to  accommodate  the  body  of 
visitors  and  citizens  who  |)ressed  up  to  its 
doors.  From  the  first  it  was  necessary  to 
add  to  Massey  Hall’s  capacity  of  4,000,  the 
2,300  seats  of  the  great  Metropolitan  Metho¬ 
dist  auditorium  for  overflow  meetings,  and 
soon  Cooke’s  Presbyterian  church  with  its 
2,500  sittings  was  brought  into  similar  re¬ 
quisition.  ••(ll  were  crowded  for  simultaneous 
meetings.  Toronto’s  worldwide  reputation 
tor  church  going  is  not  of  false  report.  And 
the  city  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  con¬ 
vention’s  lessons.  Ere  the  delegates  had  de¬ 
parted  there  began  to  come  in  reports  of  con¬ 
gregations,  thus  awakened  to  duty,  who  had 
resolved  to  support  missionary  pastors, — an 
advance  step  of  service  in  which  indeed  not 
a  few  churches  there  had  already  been  for¬ 
ward  to  do  good. 

That  the  impressiott  made  by  this  re¬ 
markable  conference  will  tiot  be  a  fleet¬ 
ing  one  the  religious  papers  of  the  past 
week  Itear  witness,  .\ltiiost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  they  return  to  the  subject  after 
having  devoted  to  it  several  pages  of 
the  issue  of  the  week  previous.  The 
Congregationalist,  in  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  What  the  Students  say  unto  the 
Churches,  thus  presses  the  lesson  of  the 
convention  upon  the  home  churches : 

Will  the  home  churches  hear  what  it  has 
to  say?  If  this  student  uprising  meant  only 
the  addition  to  the  missionary  force  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  even  five  hundred  workers  a  year, 
it  would  deserve  to  be  fostered,  but  that  is 
only  an  incident  in  its  program.  It  means 
the  spiritual  quickening  of  young  life  gener¬ 
ally,  the  freshening  of  methods  of  missionary 
administration,  the  summoning  of  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  American  Christianity  for  a 
worthy  grapple  with  il  tasks  at  home  and 
abroad.  .  .  -  Are  the  churches  prepared 
to  match  this  splendid  outburst  of  missionary 


cnihiisiasm  with  something  akin  to  it  in  the 
way  of  sacrifice  and  consecration  to  high 
ideals?  The  volunteer  movement  does  not 
appeal  to  the  churches  for  money  wherewith 
to  conduct  its  propaganda.  That  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  students  themselves.  But  it 
asks  that  the  purpose  at  its  own  heart  be¬ 
come  the  master  passion  of  the  whole  church. 

.  .  .  It  is  our  own  sons  and  daughters, 
the  flower  of  our  American  colleges,  who  by 
their  great  determination  to  take  up  their 
cross  and  follow  Christ  arc  challenging  us  to 
be  and  do  our  best  for  him.  What  shall  bo 
the  answer  of  the  churches? 

The  Intelligencer  returning  to  the  coti- 
sideration  of  ’‘one  of  the  most  notable 
gatherings  ever  held,”  thus  defies  its 
significance. 

It  was  a  convincing  answer  to  the  anti-mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  which  was  emboldened  to  assert 
itself  by  the  fearful  losses  in  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  inflicted  by  the  Boxer  uprising  in  North 
China.  It  means  much  to  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
sions  to  have  it  thus  take  hold  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  centers,  and  infuse  evangelistic  zeal  in 
the  young  men  who  are  in  training  to  become 
leaders  of  thought  and  action.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  motto  “The  Evangelization  of 
the  World  in  this  Generation”  will  find  ful¬ 
filment  so  far  at  least  as  proclaiming  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  every  language  and  to  all  people  can  ac¬ 
complish  it.  This  convention  further  mani¬ 
fested  the  essential  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
made  apparent  that  in  working  together  for 
the  world’s  evangelization  Christians  can  for¬ 
get  the  non-essential  differences  which  have 
held  them  apart.  The  mission  field  may  hold 
the  key  which  is  destined  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  church  union. 

The  Watchman  applying  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  that  much  mooted  question,  thp. 
decline  in  the  number  of  candidates  fop 
the  ministry,  says : 

If  the  spirit  of  self-devotion  that  was  man¬ 
ifested  at  the  Toronto  Convention  should  be 
directed  toward  home  as  well  as  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  there  would  be  little  cause  for 
lamenting  the  decline  in  the  number  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  here  in 
the  United  States.  No  one  will  su.sp^f  us 
of  underestimating  in  the  lea.st  the  value  of 
foreign  missionary  work,  hut  the  great  need 
just  now  is  for  men  who  have  had  the  best 
training  to  work  in  discouraging  and  unap¬ 
preciative  fields  in  our  own  country.  There 
are  many  New  England  towns  that  afford  a 
field  for  self-denying,  patient  and  ingenious 
Christian  work  hardly  surpassed  by  any  re¬ 
gion  of  Asia  or  Africa.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  any  one  is  good  enot^h  for 
such  fields.  The  truth  is  that  the  best  man 
is  none  too  good  for  any  field. 
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The  Central  Presbyterian  finds  that 

It  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  progress 
f)f  religion  when  the  young  men  of  education 
and  enlightenment  are  found  to  he  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  Christian  missions.  The  assem¬ 
bly  of  nearly  three  thousand  represented  a 
much  greater  army  of  consecrated  youth.  The 
institutions  of  learning  have  been  touched  by 
the  power  of  Christ’s  life  and  love.  The  young 
men  who  are  to  be  the  thinkers  and  leaders 
xjf  men  have  in  such  large  numbers  confessed 
Christ  and  devoted  themselves  to  his  service. 
Not  only  in  the  numbers  who  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  Foreign  Missions  is  the  influence 
of  the  students'  movement  seen.  In  even 
larger  results  will  be  the  influence  of  this  host 
of  Christian  young  men  at  home. 

I'he  Churchman  draws  this  practical 
lesson  from  the  convention: 

It  is  an  inspiring  policy,  and  it  seems  to  be 
very  near  the  mind  of  our  Master.  We  shall 


do  well  to  question  any  missionary  policy  that 
seeks  money  first  and  men  afterward.  The 
real  and  practical  truth  of  this  principle  was 
brought  forcibly  to  our  mind  at  the  Conbention 
of  the  Church  Student's  Missionary  Society 
at  Annandale.  We  met  there  a  young  man 
who  has  enlisted  for  a  foreign  field.  His 
father,  the  rector  of  an  historic  parish,  said 
that  when  he  went  to  this  parish  a  careful 
study  of  its  history  revealed  to  him  the  fact 
that  it  had  never  contributed  a  clergyman  to 
the  mission  field.  He  had  himself  been  trained 
at  the  Virginia  Seminary  and  was  constrained 
to  speak  to  his  people  of  the  claims  of  the 
missions.  And  at  once  his  preaching  bore 
fruit.  The  parish  began  to  contribute  lives, 
and  an  increased  amount  of  money  to  missions 
resulted.  If  we  are  correctly  informed,  twenty 
of  our  clergy  have  gone  to  the  foreign  field  in 
the  last  six  years  and  of  these  fifteen,  three  out 
of  every  four,  were  influenced  to  go  by  the 
Church  Students’  Missionary  Association  and 
the  Student  \'olunteer  Movement. 


Sympathy  as  a  Key  to  Criticism 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton 


When,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr  W  illiam 
'C.  Brownell  published  French  Traits  he 
showed  himself  jtossessed  of  the  rare  gift 
•of  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  people  of  another  race  than  his 
own.  No  writer  of  English,  not  Saints- 
hury,  not  Hamerton,  least  of  all  Bodwin 
notwithstanding  his  long  years  of  resi- 
<lence  with  the  express  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  the  French  character,  has  ever  been 
tible  so  to  penetrate  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  French  nature,  to  understand  its 
laws  and  to  comprehend  its  working,  as 
Mr.  Brownell  has  done.  Therefore  he 
is  of  all  writers  equipped  for  the  task  of 
interi)retating  l-'rench  Art.*  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  volume  pub¬ 
lished  a  year  ago  has  been  found  worthy 
of  the  apotheosis  of  large  print  and  am¬ 
ple  illustration.  The  proverb  tout  sa- 
Toir  e’est  tout  pardouncr,  which  Mr. 
Brownell  adapts  to  all  jesthetic  criticism, 
lout  compreudre  e'est  tout  justidcr,  pre- 
ci.sely  applies  to  his  own  work :  he  has 
taken  the  pains  to  “understand,"  until 
understanding  has  passed  into  sympathy ; 

•  French  Art.  Classic  and  Contemporary  Painting 
and  Sculpture.  By  W .  C.  Browne!'.  New  and  enlarged 
edition  with  Fiftv-eight  Illustrations.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  Pp.  2*3..  $7.00. 


and  to  sympathy  all  the  secrets  of  French 
art  lie  open. 

For  the  art  of  France  is  in  a  peculiar 
sense  an  expression  of  the  natural  char¬ 
acter  of  France.  As  Mr.  Brownell  says, 
it  epitomizes  the  national  esthetic  judg¬ 
ment  and  feeling,  as  the  art  of  no  other 
country  does.  In  F'rench  art  as  in 
h'rench  literature  and  morals  the  national 
overshadows  the  personal  quality.  In 
art  France  is  peculiarly  in  touch  with  the 
great  world  movement,  if  it  does  not  lead 
it.  As  ^Ir.  Brownell  acutely  says,  near¬ 
ly  every  field  of  French  art  shows  an  in¬ 
tellectual  co-operation  developing  a  com¬ 
mon  standard  tending  to  subordinate 
idiosyncracy.  and  “like  everv  other  de¬ 
partment  of  mental  activity  [it]  reveals 
the  effect  of  that  social  instinct  which  is 
.•^o  much  more  powerful  in  France  than 
it  is  anywhere  else.’’  One  result  is  a 
“splendid  competence’’  which  every  one 
must  have  felt  who  has  studied  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  or  has  walked  through  the  Salon ; 
but  another  result,  as  Mr.  Brownell 
shows,  is  even  more  striking  because  un¬ 
expected  :  the  absence  of  spirituality  in 
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French  art.  This  is  amazing  when  one 
considers  that  more  than  any  people  of 
the  western  world  France  is  capable  of 
being  inspired  by  an  ideal,  or  it  would  be, 
did  it  not  become  clear  that  absence  of 
spirituality  does  not  argue  deadness  to 
the  ideal.  In  fact  it  is  its  devotion  to 
an  ideal  which  keeps  French  painting  at 
the  head  of  contemporary  painting;  it 
has  been  true  to  the  traditions  of  art,  and 
incongruously  enough  to  the  prevailing 
notions  of  French  character,  it  has  al¬ 
ways  preferred  truth  to  beauty. 

For  his  task  of  critic,  Mr.  Brownell 
adds  to  his  equipment  of  sympathy  the  re¬ 
sulting  knowledge  and  delightful  style. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  his  complete  mastery 
of  his  pen  not  less  than  his  penetrating 
insight  which  saves  him  in  many  places 
from  sacrificing  truth  to  epigram.  For 
example,  where  he  says — taking  issue 
with  Ruskin  who  depreciates  him — that 
Claude  Lorraine  painted  effects  instead 
of  things,  or  where,  after  an  exquisite 
appreciation  of  Poussin  he  says  that  in 
him  “the  French  genius  first  asserts  itself 
in  painting,”  where  he  touches  the  core  of 
Louis  Quinze  art  by  saying  that  every 
picture  painted  by  Watteau,  Fragonard 
and  that  school  would  go  as  well  on  a  fan 
as  in  a  frame,  and  again  that  “they 
simply  drop  pedantry  and  exult  in  irre¬ 
sponsibility.  Yet  they  have  one  and  all 
that  distinct  quality  of  charm  which  is 
eternallv  incompatible  with  routine.” 
Where  he  illustrates  because  he  will  not 
try  to  define  color  by  saying  that  these 
artists  “were  sensitive  to  that  vibration  of 
atmosphere  that  blends  local  lines  into  the 
ensemble  that  produces  tone;”  or  where 
still  speaking  of  this  school  he  says  that 
“they  have  audacity  rather  than  freedom, 
license  modified  by  strict  limitation  to 
the  lines  within  which  it  is  exercised; 
but  .  .  .  sportive  and  spontaneous  as 

[their  imagination]  seems,  its  activities 
are  bounded  by  conservatory  confines,” 
or  that  Greuze  was  as  “sentimental  as  a 
bullfinch,”  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  fine  penetration  or  the  apt 
expression  were  the  more  admirable. 

The  same  fine  penetration  and  the 


same  apt  embodiment  of  it  give  its  high 
value  to  the  historic  sketch  of  the  origins 
of  French  art,  with  its  application  to  the 
situation  in  American  art  to-day.  “The 
painting  that  sprang  into  existence, 
Minerva-like,  in  full  armor,  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  under  Francis  I.  was  the  es¬ 
sence  of  artificiality  .  .  .  Like  our 

own  painters,  the  French  artists  of  the 
Renaissance  found  themselves  familiar 
with  masterpieces  wholly  beyond  their 
power  to  create  and  produced  by  a  for¬ 
eign  people  who  had  enjoyed  the  incom¬ 
parable  advantage  of  arriving  at  their  ar¬ 
tistic  apogee  through  natural  stages  of 
growth,  beginning  with  impulse  and  cul¬ 
minating  in  expertness.  The  situation 
had  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  draw¬ 
backs.” 

The  thorough  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Brownell  with  the  origin  and  with  the 
spirit  of  French  pictorial  art  is  evident 
through  the  entire  historic  and  critical 
study,  as  under  the  three  heads  of  classic, 
Romantic  and  Realistic  painting  he  take.® 
up  every  name  of  prominence  in  the  long 
and  brilliant  study,  and  deals  with  it  with 
large  acquaintance' and  precise  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  leads  up  to  an  impressively 
hopeful  prophecy.  “Painting  will  again 
become  creative,  cons*^ructive,  personally 
expressive.  Its  basis  having  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  scientifically  impeccable,  its  su¬ 
perstructure  will  exhibit  the  taste,  the  el¬ 
egance,  the  imaginative  freedom,  exhib¬ 
ited  within  the  limits  of  a  cultivated  sense 
of  propriety,  that  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  French  painter’s  patrimony.” 

Possibly  because,  as  Mr.  Brownell  re¬ 
marks  in  the  opening  of  the  second  part 
of  his  book,  “French  sculpture  naturally 
follows  very  much  the  same  course  as 
French  painting”  possibly  because  of 
other  reasons,  the  chapters  that  treat  of 
this  department  of  French  art  under  the 
heads  Classi''  Sculpture,  Academic 
Sculpture,  a.id  the  New  Movement  in 
Sculpture,  adopting  as  they  do  the  same 
method  with  the  chapters  in  painting,  ap¬ 
pear  to  lack  something  of  the  appeal  to 
the  reader’s  sympathetic  judgment  which 
so  exquisitely  characterized  the  fore- 
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going  pages.  At  least  his  work  here 
"leaves  one”  as  he  says  of  the  Philopoe- 
men  of  the  Louvre  “a  little  cold.”  And 
yet  critical  work  can  hardly  be  more  ably 
done  than  it  is  done  in  these  chapters. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Brownell  had 
not  lent  the  support  of  his  admirable 
taste  to  the  atrocious  word  “portraitist” 
which  he  finds  all  too  convenient.  One 
wonders  at  it  as  one  wonders  at  so  fine 
a  critic  as  Professor  Corson  insisting  that 
the  verbal  use  of  the  noun  “voice”  is  le¬ 
gitimate.  “Portraitist”  apart  the  literary 
work  in  these  chapters  is  as  fine  as  the 
critical  appreciation  for  which  they  exist, 
and  the  coldness  of  impression — if  it  ex¬ 
ists, — is  surely  not  due  to  lack  of  warmth 
in  Mr.  Brownell’s  attitude  toward  this 
branch  of  French  Art.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
Rodin,  to  whom  the  volume  is  dedicated 
and  to  whom,  especially  in  his  connection 
with  the  Institute,  a  new  chapter  is  con¬ 
secrated,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
previous  edition.  In  Rodin  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ell  finds  that  imagination  which  he  found 
to  be  lacking  in  French  pictorial  art,  an 
imagination  “one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  at  the  same  time  most  original,  most 
particular  that  has  ever  expressed  it¬ 
self  plastically  in  the  whole  history  of  art 
— not  French  art  alone.”  But  his  im¬ 
agination,  and  all  his  work  “is  penetrated 
with  the  sense  of  reality,”  the  mark  Mr. 
Brownell  thinks,  of  serious  effort  at  the 
present  day.  Nothing  in  the  book  is  more 
illuminating  than  Mr.  Brownell’s  defin¬ 
ition  of  the  ideal  element  in  a  work  of 
art.  In  short  the  volume  may  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  a  work  of  illumination  more 
correctly  than  by  any  other  single  word. 
And  this  is  perhaps  as  happily  witnessed 
in  the  choice  from  among  hundreds  of 
possibilities  of  the  precise  forty-eight 
works  of  art  which  form  the  illustrations 
of  this  admirable  work,  as  by  any  other 
judgment  between  its  covers. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  announce  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  Courtship  of  Sweet  Anne  Page, 
with  a  true  flavor  of  the  period  by  Ellen  V. 
Talbot.  Under  My  Own  Roof  is  the  story 
of  the  home  making  of  a  newspaper  woman  in 
New  Jersey,  by  Adelaide  L.  Rouse. 


Palestine  and  the  Life  of 
Christ 

The  study  of  that  “Fifth  Gospel,”  the 
Holy  Land,  is  growing  deeper  and  more 
scientific  since  Dr.  Robinson  pointed  out 
its  importance.  A  new  volume  in  the 
Semitic  Series,  edited  by  Prof.  James 
A.  Craig,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
proffers  help  along  this  line.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  series  is  to  popularize  the 
results  of  Semitic  and  Biblical  studies, 
and  to  give  to  a  wider  circle  the  facts 
which  the  present  generation  of  scholars 
have  obtained  by  hard  study  and  pro¬ 
longed  investigation.  Each  writer  is 
given  a  topic  in  his  special  line,  so  that  he 
may  speak  as  an  authority. 

The  author  of  the  present  volume* 
is  professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis 
and  criticism  in  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary.  His  work  deals  with  the 
history  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  in  the 
period  which  extended  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Persian  empire.  A  dozen 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  write  this  history.  Some  of  the  most 
important  facts  have  not  been  known 
as  long  as  that,  and  it  may  be  believed 
that  another  decade  may  see  more  won¬ 
derful  discoveries  still.  Any  book  of 
this  sort  is  a  report  of  progress,  and 
items  in  its  conclusions  may  be  supple¬ 
mented  or  upset  by  a  spade’s  turn  any 
minute. 

Half  of  the  present  volume  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  an  account  of  Palestine  and  Syria 
previous  to  the  period  of  the  Judges. 
Here  our  knowledge  is  subject  to  aug¬ 
mentation  from  a  variety  of  sources  in¬ 
side  and  outside  of  the  land  itself. 
Egypt  has  furnished  much  within  a 
decade.  Babylonia  and  Assyria  have 
done  most  for  the  period  subsequent  to 
the  Judges,  though  we  owe  a  debt  we 
cannot  discharge,  for  the  light  thrown 
upon  the  first  Period  also.  Prof.  Pa- 
ton  has  gathered  these  facts  together 
and  has  woven  them  into  a  very  read¬ 
able  and  an  exceedingly  instructive  nar¬ 
rative.  To  the  Sunday  School  teacher 

• 'The  Early'History'of  Svria  and  Palestine.  By  Lewis 
Bayles  Paton,  Ph.I).,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
901.  ismo.  pp.  xxxvi.,  30a. 
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as  well  as  to  the  theological  student,  the 
book  will  prove  valuable. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  reading  and  study  easy  for 
children  is  not  being  carried  too  far, 
yet  the  neat  volume  prepared  for 
their  use  by  Miss  Hutchison*,  avoids 
many  possible  errors.  The  words  of  the 
Gospel  are  used,  but  without  indication 
of  the  particular  sources,  and  without 
break  or  division  except  that  of  para¬ 
graphs.  The  editor  has  simplified  the 
narrative  by  the  omission  of  anything 
likely  to  puzzle  the  child  reader.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  all  have  had  the  experience 
that  a  child  listener’s  attention  has  been 
directed  from  the  main  lesson  by  a 
question  occasioned  by  an  unusual  word 
or  an  incidental  occurrence.  Here  the 
attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  child’s  mind 
on  one  thing  at  a  time.  The  retention  of 
the  Biblical  phraseology  may  be  defend¬ 
ed  upon  the  ground  that  familiarity  with 
the  language  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  with 
the  record  there  preserved,  is  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  to  the  hearer,  both  relig¬ 
iously  and  linguistically. 

Review  of  Recent  Books 

Prophecies  as  to  the  future  are  always  in¬ 
teresting  and  sometimes  fascinating,  but  a  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  of  the  past  is  necessary 
to  the  writer  who  would  make  his  forecast  of 
any  practical  value.  That  is  one  of  the  chief 
values  of  history,  to  serve  as  a  search¬ 
light  cast  out  upon  the  time  to  come.  The 
prophet  must  also  have  caught  the  spirit  of 
progress  in  his  age,  and  must  be  able  to  see 
the  trend  of  thought  and  action.  Even 
then,  whatever  he  may  say  will  be  capable 
of  much  criticism.  “Such  as  a  book  as  these 
Anticipations/^**  says  the  author,  “would  stand 
a  vast  amount  of  controversial  foot-noting. 
It  bristles  with  pegs  for  discussion — vacant 
pegs;  it  is  written  to  provoke.” 

The  book  is  a  forecast  of  the  20th  century 
The  next  century  will  see  many  changjes ; 
what  will  they  be?  Mr.  Wells  has  already 
tried  his  hand  at  similar  forecasts;  see  his 
War  of  the  Worlds.  But  the  narrative  form 

•  The  Gospel  Story  of  Jesus  Christ  by  Ida  W.  Hutchison 
New  York:  H.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  ipoi.  ti.50. 
**Anticipations  of  the  Reaction  of  medical  and  scientific 
Progress  upon  human  Life  and  Thought.  By  H.  G, 
Weils.  New  York  :  Harper&  Bros.  190a  Sto.  Pp.  343.  |i.8* 
net. 


is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  name  of  fiction  im¬ 
plies  an  apology  at  the  start.  Here  the  fore¬ 
cast  is  speculative.  The  topics  to  which  he 
addresses  himself  relate  to  modes  of  locomo¬ 
tion,  to  the  diffusion  (multiplication)  of  large 
cities,  to  the  elements  in  social  progress  and 
social  relations,  to  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  their  outcome,  to  war,  language,  faith, 
morals  and  public  policy. 

The  book  does  not  lay  itself  open  to  the 
charge  of  rabid  folly.  It  is  not  the  work  of 
an  idle  dreamer.  At  some  places  the  fore¬ 
cast  seems  formidable,  at  others  comical,  and 
at  others  forceful  and  true.  Of  course,  it  is 
only  an  individual’s  estimate,  but  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  criticism  upon  existing  conditions,  it 
is  a  useful  and  profitable  book,  and  the  full¬ 
est  discussion  of  its  positions  and  conclu¬ 
sions  must  be  welcomed  as  a  contribution  to 
the  fullest  measure  of  human  progress. 

1^ 

The  Scenery  of  England  does  not  at  once 
call  up  anticipations  of  geological  discussion, 
but  visions  of  hills,  valleys  and  plains,  covered 
with  verdure  and  variegated  by  brooks,  rivers 
and  lakes.  Yet  underlying  these  natural 
features  is  the  rocky  skeleton  of  mother 
earth,  and  that  determines  the  superficial  ap¬ 
pearances  which  appeal  to  the  eye  and  call 
forth  the  imagination.  “The  causes  to  which 
it  is  due”  form  the  main  substance  of  the  book 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  which  is 
before  us.  It  is  not  a  work  on  geology,  yet 
it  contains  much  that  is  geological  in  its  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  an  exposition  of  the  significance 
of  geology,  a  making  of  the  rocks  to  talk,  an 
exhibition  in  a  concrete  shape,  of  what  geology 
means  when  translated  into  terms  of  our 
delighted  vision.  One  who  would  most 
thoroughly  understand  and  appreciate  what  a 
beautiful  landscape  means  would  do  well  to 
study  these  pages  and  double  his  power  of 
comprehension.  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co., 
1902.  Pp.  534.  $2.50.) 

1^ 

The  purpose  of  the  authors,  Lorin  L.  Dame 
and  Henry  Brooks,  in  preparing  their  Hand¬ 
book  of  the  Trees  of  New  England,  was  to 
present  a  description  of  the  native  trees 
that  would  enable  a  student  to  recognize  them 
on  sight  The  descriptions  are  so  plain  and 
accurate  that  any  one  with  a  simple  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  first  principles  of  botany  can 
easily  understand  them!  Each  important  tree 
is  illustrated  by  full-page  plates  showing  the 
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leaves,  branches,  and  general  features  of  the 
tree.  The  popular  terms  are  used,  and  as  far 
as  precision  allows,  the  book  is  free  from 
technicalities.  It  will  be  useful  to  the  lovers 
of  field  and  forest.  The  only  fault  to  be 
found  is  the  want  of  margin  to  the  pages. 
The  book  being  long  and  narrow,  though 
thick,  can  be  slipped  into  a  coat  pocket. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  $1.25). 

The  Heroine  of  the  Strait,  by  Mary  Cather¬ 
ine  Crowley,  whose  A  Daughter  of  New 
France  was  so  well  received  last  fall,  is 
among  Little,  Brown  &  Company’s  (Boston), 
spring  publications. 

The  Herbarium  and  Plant  Description,  with 
directions  for  collecting  and  mounting  speci¬ 
mens,  by  W.  H,  D.  Meier,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Griggsville,  Ill.,  has  until  lately  been 
published  privately.  It  is  thoroughly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  those  schools  that  study  botany, 
by  the  herbarium  method,  and  has  been  tested 
in  a  practical  way  and  has  been  found  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Ginn  &  Co.  (Boston.)  The  same  firm 
publish  James  M.  McLaughlin’s  Elements  and 
Notation  of  Music.  Mr.  Laughlin  is  the  editor 
of  the  Educational  Music  Course  and  Director 
of  music  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

Literary  Notes 

An  important  example  of  fine  bookbinding 
from  Charles  Meunier,  of  Paris,  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  on  exhibition  at  the  book  store  of  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons;  among  the  most  remark¬ 
able  is  a  copy  of  Jacques  de  Voragine’s  La 
Legende  Dore,  (No.  71.)  The  binding  is 
full  blue  levant  with  a  panel  of  chiseled 
leather  in  two  colors  (giving  a  wood  carv¬ 
ing  effect)  with  gilt  inscription  on  a  mass 
of  purple  thistles  surrounding  a  cross;  the 
double  lining  of  blue  levant  has  a  mosaic  pat- 
ern.  The  cover  design  is  inspired  by  the 
contents  of  the  volume.  The  price  of  this 
work  of  art  is  $795. 

Another  (No.  72)  is  Zola’s  Le  Reve,  illus¬ 
trated  by  Carlos  Schwabe,  containing  an  orig¬ 
inal  water  color  by  this  artist,  with  his  sig¬ 
nature.  The  engravings  in  the  text  were  col¬ 
ored  by  Charles  Meunier.  The  covers  of 
this  gem  are  of  light  blue  levant,  an  elab¬ 
orate  mosaic  of  flowers  with  opalescent  col¬ 
oring,  and  chiseled  leather  leaves.  The  dou¬ 
blure.  or  inside  cover,  is  designed  by  Carlos 
Schwabe.  The  fly  leaves  are  of  garnet  silk. 
(^50). 

Two  works  of  Octave  Uzanne,  (Nos.  61 
and  62)  with  illustrations  on  Japan  paper 


and  original  water  color  by  Paul  Avril, 
L’Ombrelle  (The  Umbrella)  and  L’Eventail 
(The  Fan),  in' full  blue  levant  with  elaborate 
mosaic  floral  design  interwoven  with  um¬ 
brellas  and  fans  respectively,  are  quaint  and 
attractive.  No.  63,  Nos  Contemporaines,  by 
the  same  author,  contains  three  portraits  and 
an  original  water  color  by  Vidal.  The  en¬ 
gravings  are  hand  colored  by  Charles  Meu¬ 
nier.  The  full  copper  colored  levant  cover 
has  a  symbolic  design  in  chiseled  leather  of 
two  colors,  blue  levant  doublure  covered  with 
honeysuckles.  ($575.) 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (Rostand,  No.  51)  has 
a  light  blue  levant  cover  decorated  with  flower 
and  sword  design  around  the  mosaic  head 
of  the  long-nosed  hero.  ($300.) 

A  magnificent  copy  of  the  complete  works 
of  Rabelais  in  two  volumes  (No.  49)  il¬ 
lustrated  each  with  a  water  color  by  Ro- 
bida.  The  binding  is  of  olive  green  levant 
with  panels  of  chiseled  leather  in  the  style 
of  the  middle  ages.  A  slight  difference  is 
made  in  the  designs  for  the  two  volumes. 
($800.) 

No.  36,  L’Evangile  de  I’Enfance,  by  Catule 
Mendes  is  a  very  magnificent  work  with  illus¬ 
trations  by  Schwabe,  original  painting  and 
plates  in  water  color  and  black  and  white, 
and  bound  in  light  blue  levant,  with  delicate 
flower  chiseling.  ($900.) 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  is  a  small  square 
Livre  d’Heures,  the  text  woven  on  satin,  a 
rare  book,  published  by  Roux.  The  light 
brown  levant  cover  is  inlaid  in  two  colors 
with  full  figure  of  a  saint  in  Byzantine  style 
with  gilt.  ($275.) 

Two  other  small  volumes  are  Pierre  Loti’s 
Madame  Chrysantheme,  (No.  31),  gray-blue 
levant,  with  a  nickel  plaque  by  Falguiere  in¬ 
serted  representing  the  title  character,  ($75) 
and  Victor  Hugo’s  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
(No.  24.)  The  plaque  represents  Esmer- 
elda  and  her  goat.  ($75.)  A  large  edition 
of  the  latter  in  two  volumes,  illustrated,  is 
bound  in  dark  levant  with  inserted  panel  pic¬ 
tures  of  richly  chiseled  leather,  dove-colored 
doublure  with  gothic  mosaic  design,  and  gar¬ 
net  silk  flies.  ($950.) 

Many  other  rich  and  rare  specimens  of  the 
bookbinder’s  art  are  shown  by  the  Messrs. 
Scribners,  and  for  those  interested,  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  most  important  may  be  obtained. 
Every  lover  of  books  and  every  lover  of 
beauty  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  pay 
a  visit  of  inspection. 

A  Great  Southern  Exposition,  by  James 
B.  Townsend,  in  the  current  Cosmopolitan 
gives,  with  the  aid  of  many  fine  illustrations, 
a  charming  idea  of  Charleston’s  great  fair  by 
night  and  by  day.  William  Allen  White  has 
a  study  of  the  late  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
Julian  Ralph  gives  his  fifth  paper  on  'Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt 


Correspondence 


Help  Needed 

Dear  Evangelist : — Matters  are  in  a 
more  hopeful  condition  with  the  First 
Presbysterian  Church  of  Jacksonville. 
When  rain  and  cold  drove  us  from  the 
large  tents  given  by  friends  in  New  York, 
with  our  Methodist  Brethren  we  rented 
the  “New  Theater” — a  rough  structure  of 
undressed  boards  called  a  “shack,”  and 
chere  we  have  been  gathering  our  scat- 
ered  flocks — more  people  and  increasing 
interest  being  apparent  from  week  to 
week.  Twenty-six  communicants  have 
been  added  to  our  roll ;  signs  of  desire  for 
a  holier  life  may  be  seen  here  and  there; 
and  some  souls  are  inquiring  after  the 
way  of  salvation. 

Our  new  church  is  making  good  prog¬ 
ress.  We  hope  to  have  the  use  of  the 
Sunday  School  room  in  April.  For  the 
audience  room  we  must  wait  longer. 
The  interior  may  not  be  completed  for 
another  year.  We  have  raised  among 
ourselves  $10,000.  The  noble  women 
are  helping,  but  $8,000  are  sorely  needed 
to  complete  our  reasonable  and  modest 
plans.  Will  not  some  of  our  brethren 
come  to  our  help?  We  are  doing  our 
best.  Think  of  the  facts — 2,000  homes 
consumed  with  nearly  all  their  contents 
in  five  or  six  hours — 10,000  to  12,000 
people  left  without  shelter,  very  many 
being  also  for  months  without  the  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood — the  retail  stores 
gone,  the  banks  burned,  the  shops  con¬ 
sumed,  twenty-one  (21)  churches  in 
ashes.  Much  has  been  done,  but  far  more 
remains  to  be  effected.  Ruins  and  ashes 
are  still  over  many  an  acre.  Perhaps 
some  who  read  these  words  could,  if  they 
so  will,  give  us  a  large  portion  of  what 
we  need,  and  then  be  richer  than  before. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  E.  Biggs, 
Pastor. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  March  i,  1902. 

Welcome  Visitors 

Cleveland  has  been  favored  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  four  welcome  visitors,  Mr.  Con¬ 
verse,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  ‘Palmer,  of 
Columbus,  Dr.  Shaw,  of  New  York,  and 


Mr.  Hackett,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  all  of 
them  members  of  General  Assembly’s 
Committee  on  Evangelization.  They 
came  at  the  ihyitation  of  our  Cleveland 
Evangelistic  Committee,  of  which  Dr. 
Gaston  is  chairman,  and  the  Rev.  D.  M. 
Grant,  Secretary.  We  have  had  threevery 
precious  days  with  our  visitors;  confer¬ 
ence  meetings  for  ministers  and  others  in 
the  day  time,  and  popular  meetings  at 
night.  The  attendance  has  not  been  very 
large  at  the  day  meetings,  but  they  have 
steadily  grown  in  interest,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  them  on  those  in 
attendance  has  been  profound.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  have  all  been  excellent,  in  form 
and  in  spirit,  and  their  influence  will 
abide.  Dr.  Shaw  had  the  laboring  oar 
and  spoke  the  oftenest,  addressing  him¬ 
self  mainly  to  his  brethren  of  the  ministry 
and  endearing  himself  to  them  by  his 
tender  practical  talks.  Of  general  meth¬ 
ods  of  Christian  work — cottage  prayer 
meetings,  tent  meetings  and  after  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  churches  were  commended. 
But  principal  emphasis  was  laid  on  indi¬ 
vidual  daily  effort  by  private  Christians 
to  bring  men  to  Christ.  Personal  heart 
qualification  was  exalted  above  set  meth¬ 
ods  of  work.  The  ministers  of  our  city 
being  in  full  sympathy  with  the  forward 
movement,  at  the  approaching  meeting  of 
the  minister’s  club,  instead  of  the  usual 
paper  and  discussion,  the  meeting  will  be 
entirely  one  of  conference  and  prayer. 

W.  H.  B. 

March  3,  1902. 

The  Women’s  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions 

This  month  the  Church  is  study¬ 
ing  Africa,  where  the  Presbyterian 
Board  has  six  stations, ,  Baraka,  Ben¬ 
ito,  !^atanga,  Efulen,  Elat,  and  Lolo- 
dorf.  Of  the  thirty  missionaries  in  this 
West  Coast  Mission,  three  are  from  our 
Women’s  Board,  Mrs.  Reutlinger,  Mrs. 
Lippert,  and  Mrs.  Ford.  English,  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  Spanish,  and  American 
missionaries  are  at  work  in  this,  the 
second  largest  of  the  continents.  There 
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are  three  hundred  agencies  at  work  in 
Africa,  including  all  creeds,  Roman 
Catholic  and  others  outside  of  evangelical 
denominations. 

The  work  formerly  done  in  Corisco  is 
proof  of  what  can  be  done  for  Africa, 
and  forms  an  interesting  history.  This 
station  was  transferred  to  Benito  as  be¬ 
ing  a  more  heaitnful  location,  and  it  has 
been  occupied  since  1864.  The  name  of 
Dr.  A.  C.  Good  will  always  be  associated 
with  pioneer  work  in  Africa,  and  he 
started  the  station  of  Efulen.  After  seven 
years  there  was  only  one  convert,  but  last 
year  there  was  an  awakening  there ;  now 
the  congregation  has  outgrown  its  ac¬ 
commodations,  and  the  people  worship 
under  a  banana  tree.  There  is  a  flourish¬ 
ing  Sunday  School  and  day  school. 
Miss  Nassau,  who  has  been  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  worker  for  thirty-eight  years, 
says,  “There  is  always  enough  light  to 
hope  by.” 

Fortunately  our  little  patch  of  light  on 
the  West  Coast  is  not  the  only  place 
where  the  darkness  is  being  dispelled. 
The  story  of  Bishop  Hannington,  of  the 
English  Church,  is  one  that  will  never 
lose  its  charm,  and  in  Uganda,  where  ten 
years  ago  there  were  three  hundred  con¬ 
verts,  there  are  to-day  thirty  thousand. 
Some  seed  beings  forth  a  hundred  fold. 

From  Africa  to  Mexico  is  a  far  cry,  but 
Miss  Hawley  of  the  Women’s  Board  has 
lately  been  in  the  latter  country,  and  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  she  had  an 
interesting  story  to  tell.  The  government 
and  surrounding  conditions  make  the 
background  of  work  in  Mexico  entirely 
different  from  that  at  home.  There  are 
very  distinct  traces  of  paganism,  for  in 
many  of  the  homes  one  sees  idols,  anu  m 
some  of  the  out-of-the-way  Churches 
they  stand  side  by  side  with  the  images- 
of  the  saints. 

The  people  are  very,  very  poor,  the 
children  do  not  seem  to  be  properly  fed ; 
they  look  like  famine-stricken  beings. 
Among  the  lower  classes  the  people  are 
exceedingly  ignorant  and  degraded.  In 
one  section  of  Mexico  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  had  not  been  performed  for  fifty 
years,  because  of  the  exorbitant  fees  de¬ 
manded  by  the  Romish  priests.  Prot- 


estanism  has  had  a  leavening  effect  in  its 
influence  upon  the  degrading  customs  of 
Mexico. 

Miss  Hawley  reviewed  the  work  done 
by  our  missionaries  in  Mexico,  from 
Melinda  Rankin  to  the  present  time,  and 
the  apostolic  fervor  they  have  shown. 
One  of  the  residents,  not  at  all  connected 
with  our  missions,  gave  beautiful  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  character  of  our  school  girls. 
Their  honesty  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  native,  who  seems  to  have  an 
inborn  gift  for  thieving.  S.  R.  D. 

Old  Age  and  Poverty 

Clara  Field 

It  is  hard  to  bear  with  cheerfulness  the 
inevitable  infirmities  of  old  age  even  in 
a  comfortable  home  where  children  and 
grandchildren  unite  in  efforts  to  make 
life  easy  and  bright  for  the  beloved  and 
honored  heads  of  the  family.  But  when 
these  same  sad  disabilities  come  to  the 
homes  of  poverty  they  are  attended  by 
a  pitiful  train  of  anxiety  and  destitution 
and  a  haunting  sense  of  the  almshouse 
and  the  pauper’s  grave  in  which  the 
struggle  must  surely  end. 

Those  who,  by  long  years  of  toil  and 
the  strictest  economy,  have  been  able  to 
put  something  in  the  bank  are  appalled 
to  see  the  rapidity  with  which  their  small 
savings  melt  away  when  all  employment 
ceases  and  ailments  begin;  and  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  even  the  self-re¬ 
specting  and  industrious  of  the  laboring 
classes  have  not  been  able  to  save  any¬ 
thing  from  their  meagre  earnings  and  so 
are  entirely  without  resource.  There  is 
a  couple  among  these  who  from  our 
point  of  view  at  the  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement  are  appealing  strongly  to 
our  sympathies.  The  man  is  eighty- 
three  and  his  wife  is  seventy-nine.  How 
many  years  they  have  been  married  I 
do  not  know,  but  for  more  than  twenty 
years  they  have  lived  in  the  same  little 
three  room  tenement.  To  us  it  may  look 
bare  and  dreary,  but,  to  them  it  is  home, 
and  as  dear  as  our  more  luxurious  dwell¬ 
ings  to  us.  Their  one  desire  is  to  spend 
the  rest  of  their  days  on  earth  together, 
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in  these  familiar  surroundings.  If  only 
the  rent  of  nine  dollars  a  month  could 
be  paid  they  would  manage  the  rest,  for 
a  younger  sister  of  fifty  or  thereabouts 
lives  with  them  and  gives  them  three  out 
of  her  five  dollars  a  week.  This  with 
occasional  gifts  of  groceries  from  a  son, 
who  cannot  do  more  because  he  has  to 
support  a  growing  family  on  ten  dollars 
a  week,  will  supply  their  simple  table. 
They  would  doubtless  have  more  crea¬ 
ture  comforts  in  some  of  the  Homes  for 
old  men  and  old  women  in  which  we 
might  obtain  admission  for  them,  but 
the  very  thought  of  separation  is  heart 
breaking,  and  Miss  Waterbury  admits 
she  has  not  the  courage  to  propose  it. 
She  keeps  hoping  we  may  in  some  way 
secure  the  money  for  the  rent.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  dollars  for  the  year  would 
save  these  old  people  the  bitterness  of 
parting.  Is  there  not  some  happy  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  who  would  be  glad  to 
make  an  Easter  thank  offering  of  that 
amount  ? 

Our  faithful  Head  Worker  has  still 
another  project  in  which  she  needs  help. 
She  is  most  anxious  to  mark  the  glad 
Easter  season  by  giving  a  growing  plant 
to  each  of  our  mothers.  We  have  often 
given  them  to  the  children  of  the  Sunday- 
School  and  Sewing  School  and  the  care 
with  which  the  plants  have  been  treated 
proved  the  delight  of  the  recipients. 
Now  we  try  to  send  this  little  bit  of 
Spring  into  these  hundred  or  more  hum¬ 
ble  homes.  If  any  of  our  readers  would 
like  to  make  their  Easter  offering  in  this 
form,  either  the  plants  themselves,  or  the 
money  to  purchase  them  would  be  most 
gratefully  received. 

We  have  to  add  our  thanks  for  the 
kind  responses  to  our  last  appeal.  Some 
old  linen  has  come  for  our  medicine 
closet  from  “a  member  of  the  University 
Place  Presbyterian  Church”  and  three 
donations  of  linen  and  clothing  and  a 
nice  box  of  scrap  pictures  from  Plain- 
field,  and  also  some  very  welcome  “odds 
and  ends”  to  help  the  girls  of  the  Ex¬ 
celsior  Club  in  preparation  for  their  fair. 
The  King’s  Daughters’  Settlement, 
48  Henry  Street. 


The  Meaning  of  Easter* 

Love  found  its  supreme  manifestation 
when  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  world ;  it 
found  its  fruition  in  triumph  over  death 
when  Jesus  arose  from  the  tomb.  Al¬ 
though  to  the  physical  sense  a  miracle, 
His  resurrection  was  the  working  out  of 
an  essential  law.  Death  can  have  no  do¬ 
minion  over  love,  because  love  is  life. 
Even  in  our  own  experience  we  know 
this ;  in  Christ  we  see  it  supremely  mani¬ 
fest.  He  being  perfect  Love  is  essential 
Life,  and  Death  can  have  no  dominion 
over  him.  His  resurrection  was  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  same  law  by  which  he  gave 
himself  for  us. 

The  purpose  of  John  in  writing  this 
chapter  was  not  to  prove  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus;  that  was  already  the  basis  of 
faith  when  he  wrote.  Nor  was  it  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  circumstances; 
these  were  already  the  possession  of  the 
church.  His  purpose  was  to  show  how 
the  love  of  God,  manifest  from  the  first 
in  the  life  and  death  of  his  Son,  was  su¬ 
premely  manifest  in  his  triumph  over 
death,  and  to  show  how  in  that  supreme 
manifestation  the  disciples  achieved  the 
victory  of  faith.  Every  incident  in  this 
chapter  is  a  paraphrase  of  its  essential 
theme,  life  triumphant  over  death;  that 
is,  in  the  person  of  the  disciples  faith 
triumphant  over  unbelief.  In  the  death 
of  Christ  the  faith  of  his  disciples  died, 
in  His  resurrection  it  arose  to  newness 
of  life,  to  die  no  more,  whatever  might 
betide. 

Therefore,  we  need  not  concern  our¬ 
selves  to  reconcile  this  account  with  those 
of  the  Simoptics  any  more  than  did  the 
writer,  who  knew  those  accounts  per¬ 
fectly  well.  His  purpose  was  not  his¬ 
tory,  but  the  elucidation  of  the  deep 
mystery  of  love.  Nevertheless,  we  may 
be  very  sure  that  one  who  knew  all  the 
facts  would  find  no  essential  disagree¬ 
ment  of  this  with  the  Synoptic  accounts. 

In  studying  this  chapter  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  ponder  the  fact  (vs.  i) 
that  John,  who  knew  of  Peter’s  fall,  was 
still  in  fellowship  with  him.  What  mar- 

*  Easter  Sunday  School  Lesson,  John  xx  :  18.  Goid- 
RN  Text  :  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life.  John  zi,  25. 
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vellous  forbearance  and  charity  had  been 
developed  in  this  son  of  thunder  by  his 
supreme  grief!  So  we  find  also  (xx, 
26-29) ,  that  all  the  ten  had  patience  with 
Thomas  in  his  doubt.  How  far  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  of  to-day  is  from  imitating 
their  example! 

Again,  notice  that  it  was  love  that  in¬ 
terpreted  the  facts  to  John  when  he  saw 
the  empty  tomb.  He  belie^’ed  (vs.  8), 
although  not  even  yet  (vs.  9)  did  he 
understand  the  Scripture  which  had  fore¬ 
told  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the  resur¬ 
rection. 

Again  observe  that  it  was  the  love 
that  spoke  in  Jesus’  voice  that  revealed 
Him  to  Mary  (vs.  16),  as  all  who 
love  Him  recognize  Him  when  He  calls 
His  own  by  name.  And  that  love  is 
raised  to  its  highest  possibility  in  hu¬ 
man  intercourse  by  the  much  misunder¬ 
stood  word  of  Jesus,  “Cling  not  to  me.” 
The  flesh  must  be  a  barrier  between 
those  who  love, — only  in  the  spirit  can 
they  be  perfectly  one.  It  was  the  high¬ 
est  privilege  to  which  he  here  called 
Mary.  Not  because  of  anv  peculiarity 
in  the  resurrection  body  did  he  forbid 
her  touch ;  he  permitted  the  other  wom¬ 
en,  and  doubting  Thomas  the  privilege 
which  he  denied  to  this  dear  friend. 
He  denied  it  because  it  was  not  the 
highest  privilege :  this  deeply  loving 
woman  was  called  to  that  higher  fellow¬ 
ship  of  faith,  which  leans  not  on  the 
bodily  presence,  but  enters  into  the 
blessed  and  inalienable  communion  of 
the  spirit. 

L.  S.  H. 

Christian  Endeavor 

'  Home  Missions 

M.  Mar.  17.  The  promise.  John  la:  *7-36. 

T.  Mar.  18.  The  callini!'.  i  Cor.  i :  26-31. 

W.  Mar.  ig.  The  separation.  2  Tim.  a:  1-4. 

T.  Mar.  20.  The  power.  Jer.  i  :  ti-19. 

F.  Mar.  21.  Shameful  Silence,  a  Kings  7 :  3-fi. 

S.  Mar.  22.  Glorious  speech.  Isa.  50:  4-10. 

Sun.  Mat.  23.  Topic— “Our  own  for  Christ.”  Ps.  85  : 

1-13.  A  meeting  in  the  interest  of  Home  Missions. 

Wh^  should  home  and  foreign  missions  be  on  an 
equality  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  hardships  the  home  missionary 
has  to  face  ? 

How  do  home  missions  help  our  country  ? 

The  story  of  our  Lord’s  burial  and  resur¬ 
rection  emphasizes  the  thought  of  the  new 
outlook  and  hope  offered  to  God’s  children 
on  earth.  The  disciples  while  loving  the  Lord 


Jesus  looked  upon  him  as  a  leader,  and  had 
not  grasped  the  real  meaning  of  his  words, 
and  the  promises  of  the  prophets  in  the  Old 
Testament.  They  truly  mourned  not  only  a 
beloved  friend  but  the  leader  who  should  re¬ 
store  Israel  to  its  former  place  as  the  nation 
chosen  and  favored  of  God.  With  what  sur¬ 
prise  did  they  see  the  angel,  whose  comforting 
words  filled  them  with  iov — “He  is  not  here. 
He  is  risen. — go.  tell  His  disciples.”  If  we 
have  the  true  Easter  spirit  of  truth  and  joy 
we  must  share  it  (Rom.  x.  19),  and  bear  the 
good  news  to  others. 

We  who  love  Christ,  in  our  new  life  here, 
will  rise  above  sin.  and  though  nothing  else  is 
changed  those  around  us  will  be  made  aware 
of  the  change  in  our  nature,  as  the  chanter 
selected  for  the  evening  tells  us.  Our  dailv 
duties  done  for  love  of  the  I.ord  Jesus  are 
changed  from  a  common  task  into  a  work  of 
love  and  beatitv.  To  help  us  realize  what 
Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  have  done  for 
the  world  and  for  us.  it  is  well  to  compare 
the  thought  and  promises  of  the  Old.  with 
those  in  the  New  Testament.  (If  any  two 
Endeavorers  will  take  their  Bibles  and  work 
together  they  will  find  this  search  helpful  and 
interesting). 

In  the  Bible  death  is  mentioned  as  a  sleep 
— but  the  hope  of  awakening  seems  to  be  less 
assured  under  the  old  than  in  the  new  dis¬ 
pensation.  See  Moses :  Deut.  xxxi :  16.  David: 
2  Sam.  xii  123.  where  he  expresses  this  hope. 
Yet  see  i  Kings,  ii  :io.  and  xi  ;43.  and  many 
other  records  of  the  Kings.  Thus.  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  the  departed,  i  Thess.  iv:i3,  15. 

I  Cor.  XV  :6 — and  again  in  verses  i.';-23,  ver¬ 
ses  3.';-.38.  and  42-57 — with  the  idea  of  the  seed 
planted  and  the  growing  plant  representing 
our  victory  over  death,  as  in  Isaiah  xxv:8. 
In  marked  contrast  to  this  is  Ps.  vi  ;5.  and  Job 
x:2i,  and  xiv:5.  Job  xiv.14.T5.  Psalm  xxiii. 
4  is  more  trusting,  and  the  last'clause  of  Ps. 
cxxxiii  :4.  gives  a  promise  that  the  worthies 
of  the  olden  time  as  well  as  we  of  the  present 
day  often  forget.  See  also  Daniel  xii  :2.  Job 
wins  to  a  most  beautiful  assurance  in  chap¬ 
ter  xix,  25,  26 — and  another  promise  is  found 
in  2  Peter  iii  :4,  and  vss.  12-14.  These  pas¬ 
sages.  with  the  readings  of  the  past  week, 
answer  the  questions  at  the  head  of  the  lesson. 

The  Exalted  Saviour 

Consider  the  historic  moment  when  Peter’s 
great  sermon  was  preached.  The  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  and  the  unifying  power  of  the'Ro- 
man  empire  had.  opened  the  channels  of  in¬ 
tercourse  to  a  degree  never  since  equalled  until 
the  present  century.  Furthermore  this  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  only  a  few  weeks  after  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  to  a  multitude  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  life  and  death. 

Though  the  sermon  was  unquestionably  ex- 

*  Prayer  meeting  Topic  for  week  beginning  March  30. 
Acts  ii,  29-36.  Or  Missionary  Cencert :  Home:  The 
Philippines ;  The  Freedmen  :  Foreign :  India. 


tempore  it  was  as  certainly  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  as  its  admirably  logical  order  shows. 
But  its  strongest  characteristic  is  divine  illu¬ 
mination,  a  gift  which  is  indeed  most  confident¬ 
ly  to  be  expected  when  the  teacher  or  preacher 
has  exercised  his  mind  to  its  fullest  power. 

The  tone  of  the  sermon  is  no  less  a  witness 
that  Jesus  is  “the  exalted  Savior”  than  its 
course  of  argument.  The  strongest  point  of 
the  spirited  and  manly  defence  was  not  apol¬ 
ogy  but  accusation — a  marvellous  proof  of  the 
continued  life  of  Jesus  and  this  indwelling  by 


the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  man  but  lately  so  coward¬ 
ly  discouraged. 

No  doubt  the  days  since  the  ascension  had 
been  largely  spent  by  Peter  and  by  all  the 
brethren  in  careful  study  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures  with  especial  intent  to  re¬ 
call  to  mind  the  teachings  of  Jesus  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  himself  (Luke  xxiv.  7:45).  The 
best  preparation  for  this  prayer  meeting  will 
be  a  similar  comparison  of  the  gospels  with  the 
Old  Testament. 


The  Observation  Car 


Spring 

Florence  Eva  Cole  (Age  13) 

The  snow  is  melting'  on  the  ground. 

The  river  is  rising  high, 

And  all  the  day  the  rain  pours  down, 

Falling  from  the  sky. 

At  eventide  the  rain  has  ceased. 

And  all  is  calm  and  still; 

The  air  is  cool,  and  many  a  breeze 
Blows  gently  o'er  the  hill. 

The  moon  then  rises  clear  and  bright. 

And  lights  the  lonely  way. 

While  many  travellers  see  the  light 
And  wait  the  coming  day. 

The  night  is  gone  and  winter  has  past,  ■ 

Spring  has  come  once  more. 

And  now  we’re  free  from  winter’s  blast. 

And  the  ice  and  snow  spread  o’er. 

Downsville.  N.  Y.,  1901. 

Prize  Contest  on  Birds 

The  Conductor  invites  Passengers  on  the 
Observation  Car,  who  are  from  8  to  16  years 
of  age,  to  answer  certain  questions  from  their 
own  observations  during  the  coming  month. 
The  answers  should  reach  the  Conductor  by 
April  2Sth.  The  first  prize  will  be  given  to 
the  Passenger  who  best  answers  the  largest 
number  of  questions. 

The  prize  will  be  a  year’s  subscription  to 
Bird  Lore,  (six  numbers),  an  illustrated  mag¬ 
azine  edited  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  who 
has  many  bird  lovers  to  assist  him  in  his 
work,  and  which  our  fellow-passengers  will 
find  most  helpful.  A  second  prize  will  be  a 
book  on  birds. 


Questions 

(1)  Give  the  date  of  return  of  the  birds 
about  your  home. 

(2)  What  day  did  you  s  e  the  first  robin 
this  year? 

(3)  Describe  it  as  you  see  it. 

(4)  Does  it  walk,  or  hop? 

(5)  Can  you  give  the  reason  why? 

(6)  What  is  its  food? 

(7)  Compare  it  with  the  bluebird  and  tell 
in  how  many  respects  it  differs  from  the 
robin. 

(8)  JTell  from  your  observations,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  food  of  long-billed  birds, 
like  the  robin,  and  short  broad-bills,  like  the 
grosbeak,  or  cardinal  bird. 

(0)  How  do  they  go  about  to  procure  their 
food? 

( 10)  At  what  time  of  day  do  they  •  sing, 
and  how  do  they  perch,  or  fly? 

(11)  Do  they  remain  still,  or  move  about 
when  they  are  singing? 

The  Conductor  wishes  to  caution  the  pas¬ 
sengers  against  frightening  the  birds  by  too 
persistent  and  close  observation.  A  bird  will 
become  used  to  seeing  one  person,  especially 
if  that  person  gives  him  food.  Two  or  three 
people  watching,  or  a  succession  of  different 
watchers,  will  frighten  them— causing  them  to 
leave  their  nest  and  even  their  eggs.  They 
do  not  enjoy  being  made  a  show  of.  An 
opera  glass  or  spy  glass  is  a  help  to  an  ob¬ 
server.  Perhaps  a  friend  would  lend  you 
one  if  you  are  always  careful  to  return  it. 


The  L.  D.  O.  Club 

Maude  Louise  Ray 


Such  a  list  of  ailments  as  the  letters  from 


There  are  several  matters  of  business  which 


the  members  have  brought  to  view !  Wat-  must  be  attended  to  to-day,  so  we  must  post- 


son  Wright  has  had  the  whooping  cough, 
several  have  been  kept  inside  with  bad  colds. 


pone  the  report  of  the  L.  D.  O.  Sunday  until 
next  week.  I  wonder  if  by  then  about  three- 


and  nobody  knows  what  may  be  the  matter  quarters  of  the  members  will  have  remem- 


with  the  boys  from  whom  I  haven’t  heard ! 
Well,  Spring  is  coming  and  everybody  will 
be  healthy  and  hearty,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 


bered  to  send  me  their  post  cards ! 

New  Officers. 

First  of  all,  it  is  time  to  be  voting  for  our 
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new  officers  for  next  year.  I  will  propose 
the  names,  and  I  expect  to  get  your  votes 
by  April  3d.  Then  we  will  start  off  on  our 
second  year  about  the  first  of  April. 

For  President  and  Vice-president  will  you 
vote  for  two  out  of  the  following  three: 
Henry  L.  Jones,  (second  term) 
Chadsey  Nichols, 

Stuart  J.  Eynon. 

For  Secretary,  one  of  the  following: 

Starr  H.  Lloyd,  (second  term) 

Willie  C.  Kirkpatrick. 

For  Treasurer,  one  of  the  following* 
Richard  Sheldon  Ould,  (second  term) 
D.  Laurie  -McBain. 

Our  officers  have  done  so  well  it  is  only 
fair  they  should  be  shown  our  approval  by 
a  nomination  for  a  second  term.  I  am  pret¬ 
ty  sure  the  three  nominees  would  run  as  well 
when  they  were  used  to  the  harness.  Remem¬ 
ber,  I  expect  the  result  by  March  27,  and 
let  every  voter  come  out! 

I  have  just  learned  that  Duncan  Laurie 
McBain  is  called  “Laurie”  at  home,  and  so 
he  must  be  Laurie  in  the  L.  D.  O.  Club  after 
this.  He  sends  us  a  letter: 

Dear  Miss  Ray: 

The  following  is  my  report  of  the  birth¬ 
day  money  (though  it  is  not  much  of  a  re¬ 
port)  which  I  believe  was  due  Feb.  20. 

Received  from  Henry  Jones,  per  Miss 


Ray  .  $.iS 

Received  from  Willie  Kirkpatrick,  per 

Miss  Ray . 14 

Received  from  D.  Laurie  McBain . 13 

Total .  $0.42 


Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  Laurie  McBain. 

Laurie  is  another  boy  who  has  a  younger 
brother,  and  some  time  I  hope  he  will  be  a 
member  of  the  club.  How  would  a  Junior 
L.  D.  O.,  composed  of  younger  brothers,  be? 

Although  the  term  of  the  last  Sunshine 
Committee  expired  a  few  weeks  ago,  still  we 
are  very  glad  to  have  a  report  from  one  of 
its  members. 

Dear  Miss  Ray: 

I  am  going  to  take  last  Sunday  for  my 
Sunshine  letter.  I  went  to  Rev.  Dr.  Birch’s 
church  in  the  morning  which  is  on  137th 
street.  I  went  there  to  Sunday-school  in  the 
afternoon.  When  I  came  home  I  read  my 
library  book  quietly  the  rest  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  as  my  father  was  sick. 

Yours  truly, 

William  C.  Eynon. 

I  wonder  what  William’s  library  book  was! 
Dear  Miss  Ray: 

I  enclose  the  treasurer’s  report.  It  is  near¬ 
ing  the  time  of  our  annual  meeting.  Shall 
I  send  due  bills  to  every  member  of  the  club, 
as  provided  in  the  By-Laws,  Article  I, 


Section  3?  It  would  take  quite  a  little  post¬ 
age,  and  out  of  the  ten  cents  annual  dues 
received,  only  eight  would  remain.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  amount  would  meet  all  club 
expenses. 

I  have  just  been  down  to  take  my  Latin 
lesson,  which  I  take  early  every  morning. 
It  is  a  fine,  clear  day;  it  almost  seems  a  pity 
that  I  have  to  go  to  school,  but  it  is  time  for 
me  to  go  now. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  Sheldon  Ould. 

I  think  Sheldon’s  suggestion  about  dues 
is  a  very  good  one;  the  By-Laws  say  that 
due  bills  shall  be  sent  out  a  month  before 
the  annual  meeting,  the  last  Thursday  in 
March  so  that  now  it  is  rather  late.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  say  that  Sheldon  (or  whoever  the 
treasurer  is)  shall  send  out  due  bills  to  all 
who  have  not  paid  their  annual  dues  (ten 
cents)  within  two  months  after  the  annual 
meeting?  That  is,  by  the  last  Thursday  in 
May,  May  29?  We  will  do  that  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  all  agree. 

Treasurer’s  Report. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  L.  D.  O.  Club  re¬ 
spectfully  submits  the  following  report.  Dur¬ 
ing  January  there  were  neither  receipts  nor 
disbursements. 

Jan.  I,  amount  on  hand .  $.80 

Feb.  20,  sent  to  Secretary  to  pay  postals  .27 

March  i,  amount  on  hand . $0.53 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Richard  Sheldon  Ould, 
Treasurer. 

Ever  so  many  letters  are  left  over  until 
next  week. 

Here  is  a  Sunday  quotation  from  a  letter 
from  George  Senior’s  mother: 

“The  Fourth  is  not  a  commandment  for 
one  place,  or  one  time,  but  for  all  places  and 
times.”  Dwight  L.  Moody. 

Ministers  and  Churches 

Anniversaries 

Pontiac,  Mich. — On  Friday  evening,  Feb.  7, 
the  Presbj^erian  Church  observed  its  seventy- 
eighth  anniversary  by  a  largely  attended  ban¬ 
quet.  Mr.  J.  B.  Draper  presided,  and  the  pastor. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Mitchell,  D.D.,  acted  as  toast¬ 
master.  A  very  interesting  account  of  the 
early  history  of  the  church  was  given  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Williams,  in  whose  grandfather’s 
house  the  church  was  formed  in  1824,  the 
earliest  distinctively  Presbyterian  Church  in 
that  Presbytery,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Detroit  not  becoming  Presbyterian  until 
1825.  As.  Mr.  Williams  read  over  the  names 
of  the  original  members  and  of  those  who 
shortly  afterwards  united  with  them,  and  then 
gave  an  account  of  each  of  the  ministers 
who  had  served  the  church,  and  as  he  re¬ 
counted  their  struggles,  every  one  felt  as  if 

(Ctntinutd  on  Pago  99) 


You  m©Ly  Snatp 
yovir  Fingers 
Oct  Dyspepsiec 

There  is  a  quality  in  Royal  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder,  coming  from  the  purity 
and  wholesomeness  of  its  ingre¬ 
dients,  which  promotes  digestion. 
Food  raised  by  it  will  not  distress. 
This  peculiarity  of  Royal  has  been 
noted  by  hygienists  and  physicians, 
and  they  accordingly  recommend 
it  in  the  preparation  of  food,  espe¬ 
cially  for  those  of  delicate  digestion. 


There  is  a  best  time  for  doing  every¬ 
thing — that  is,  a  time  when  a  thing  can 
be  done  to  the  best  advantage,  most 
easily  and  most  effectively.  Now  is  the 
j  best  time  for  purifying  your  blood. 
Why  ?  Because  your  system  is  now  try- 
^ing  to  purify  it— you  know  this  by  the| 
pimples  and  other  eruptions  that  have 
come  on  your  faceand'body. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

and  Pills 

Are  the  medicines  to  take — they  do  the 
work  thoroughly  and  agreeably.  | 

Acoept  no  substitute. 


Morse  Lecturesliip  for  1902 

Eight  Lectures  on  Modern  Christianity 

« ill  be  given  by  President  WILLIAM  J.  TUCKER,  D.D., 
LL.l) ,  of  Dartmouth  College,  in  the  Adams  Chapel  of 
Uiiio  1  Theological  Seminary,  700  Park  Avenue,  on  Mon¬ 
days,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  April,  at  4.30  P.M.,  begin¬ 
ning  on  Wednesday,  April  2d. 

The  public  are  cordially  invited.  For  detailed  programme 
apply  to  Charles  T.  Klssam,  Treasurer. 


EUROPE  $250  Embracing  Bel- 

gtiiiD,  Holland,  t  he  Rhine,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Frarce 
and  England.  All  expenses  Annex  to  Italy  150.  Address 
Edwin  Jones,  462  Putnam  Ave..  Brooklyn,  E.  Y. 

Special  Tour  July  1 .  Visiting  Engl  and, France, Belgium.  $  1 96 


Rvji  PISO’S  CURE  FOR  ro 


I N  24J  MOTION  ■ 


XUM 


**For  m  run  down  and  weakened  condition  of  the  Ayfft'-m, 
ner>'ou8  prostration,  or  paralysis  I  consider  it  has  no  canal.” 

MR8.  11.  A.  Winter,  Bamni,  Iowa 
”  I  irrcatly  prefer  the  Electronoise  to  anv  and  all  a^ncies 
for  the  cure  oMhe  sick  of  whi<‘h  1  have  any  knowledire.” 

Clinton  Colgrove,  M.  D.,  Yorkshire,  N.  Y. 


SLEEPLESSNESS 

•‘Suffered  two  years,  tried  everj’thintc.  Heli^  me  mar¬ 
velously.  Has  don**  w  onders  for  some  members  of  my  church.” 

liEV.  J.  N.  Short,  Loaell. 

”  I  can  conscientiotisly  iudorw*  the  Electrop<iisc  the  most 
mar\'elous  curative  accent  of  which  1  have  any  kiH)whHlj{e.  I 
washing  down  hill  at  a  rapid  rate;  suffer'd  from  iiisoiunia 
and  ner\'onsm»i8;  app«*tite  very  iHM)r.  Tte«luy  1  sleep  watudly, 
enjoy  my  food,  my  nei  voumicss  is  ^rone.  and  a  rheumatic  and 
ktdnev  trouhle  is  steadily  impioviinr.” 

1AK.S.  A.  J.  lu:  w<M»p,  1317  S.  47th  St..  Thiladelphia,  Fa 

Write  for  inform.ttion  and  testimonials.  l>c«cril>e  your 
symptoms  and  we  will  utiviM.*  you.  Mention  this  puhlicutiou. 

ELECTlU)rt»ISKC\)Ml*ANY.  113:Ulroadway,  New  York. 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

Efficiently  Serves  a  Vast  Ter¬ 
ritory 

by  through  service  to  and  from  the  following  cities: 


OMAHA,  NEB. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
HOT  SPRINGS,  ARK. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

!  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

'  PEORIA.  ILL. 

:  EVANSVILLE.  IND 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
ATLANTA,  GA. 

;  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
i  VICKSBURG,  MISS. 


Weekly  through  service  between  Chicago  and  between 
Cincinnati 

AND  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Connections  at  these  terminals  for  the 

EAST.  SOUTH.  WEST,  NORTH 


Fast  and  Handsomely  Equipped  Steam-Heated 
Trains — Dining  Cars — Bu'fet-Library  Cars — 
Sleeping  Cars  — Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 


See  to  It 

that  you  get  PEARL¬ 
INE,  when  yo\i  buy 
it.  Grocers  have 
poorer  washing- 
powders  —  t  h  Bl  t 
pay  more  profit. 
Sometimes 
these  nre  sent 
"by  mistek.ke.” 
or  because  "  out 
of  Pearline.*' 
I  You'll  be  told,  probably,  "  Just 
(  as  good — fust  the  same  thing." 
I  This  is  not  so.  Prove  it  for 
I  yourself.  PEAR.L1NE  the 
m  best  WBLshing-powder.  the 

yMost  Economical 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

L  torideaodeitiibltBaniplebicTCleb 

1902  MODELS,  $9  to  $15 

1900  and  1901  Models.  Ufti  xrade.  $7  to  $11 

SOO  Smeond-hmna  Whmmim 

all  makes  aud  models,  ^ood  as  new  $3 
'to  M8*  Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale* 

^  SHIP  OH  APPROVAL  and 

10  DAYS  TRIAL  vithcnit  a  cent  in  adtxtnee* 
>:am  a  Bicycle  distiibutfu^r  cataloirs.  Write 
of  oncef^rnetj)ricMaDd^S|>ecinl 

CHioAlio.  ia«L 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  RICHMOND, 
AND  WASHINGTON. 

Six-Day  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  fourth  of  the  present  series  of  per¬ 
sonally-conducted  tours  to  Old  Point  Com¬ 
fort,  Richmond,  and  Washington  via  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  March  22. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  en 
route  in  both  directions,  transfers  of  passen¬ 
gers  and  baggage,  hotel  accommodations  at 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond — in 
fact,  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of 
six  days — will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $34.00  from 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Newark;  $32.00 
from  Trenton;  $31.00  from  Philadelphia,  and 
■  proportionate  rat' s  from  other  stations, 
i  Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  includ- 
i  ing  luncheon  on  going  trip,  one  and  three- 
fourths  days’  board  at  The  Hygeia  or  Cham¬ 
berlin  Hotel,  and  good  to  return  direct  by 
i  regular  trains  within  six  days,  will  be  sold 
in  connection  with  this  tour  at  rate  of  $15.00 
;  from  New  York;  $13.50  from  Trenton;  $12.50 
,  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates 
from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
'  ticket  agents;  Tourist  Acent,  Itg6  Broadway, 
I  New  York;  4  Court  Street.  Brooklyn;  7^ 
;  Broad  Street,  Newarx,  N. .  J. ;  or  Geo.  W. 
I  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
j  Broad  Street  Station.  Philadelphia. 

I  ■\TT ANTED— The  eervlces  of  a  clergyman  having  apare 
'  W  f  time  which  he  can  devote  to  outmde  work.  Liberal 
remuneration.  Address  “Spkciai.  Work,” 

Room  607,  Presbyterian  Building.  New  Y'ork 


A.  H.  HANSON,  Gen'l  Pass’r  Acent,  CHICAGO. 


MINISTERS  AND  CHURCHES 
(Continued  from  page  96) 

he  was  hearing  the  eleventh  chapter  of  He¬ 
brews  read  over  again,  only  with  a  new  list  of 
heroes  who  had  wrought  for  righteousness. 
The  address  was  followed  by  some  whole¬ 
some  words  to  those  who  compose  the  church 
to-day,  after  which  the  Rev.  Marcus  Scott, 
Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  of  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bark¬ 
ley,  D.D.,  all  of  Detroit  made  brilliant  ad¬ 
dresses. 

Greetings  from  other  churches  following, 
Hon.  J.  H.  Lynch  spoke  for  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics,  and  delivered  as  fine  an  eulogy  of  Pres- 
bjrterianism  in  History  as  any  one  could  de¬ 
sire  to  hear.  Mr.  L.  O.  Trowbridge  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  spoke  with  affection  for 
the  church  in  which  both  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  were  elders.  The  Congregational,  Bap¬ 
tist  and  Methodist  churches,  and  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  the  city,  bore 
their  loving  tributes  to  the  value  of  their 
mother  church. 

Obituary 

Young. — At  Garfield.  N.  J.,  on  March  13, 
entered  into  life,  Sarah  J.  Greenleaf,  widow 
of  Elisha  S.  Young  and  daughter  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Greenleaf,  D.D.,  formerly  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  The  funeral  was  held  from  the 
residence  of  her  son.  Rev.  Jamf>=  Young, 
Garfield,  on  Monday,  March  17. 

“I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
forever.” 

Clark. — Tn  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  Saturday, 
February  8th.  1902,  after  a  brief  illness.  Har¬ 
vey  Col.  Clark,  aged  sixty  years.  Mr.  Clark 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  C.  Clark, 
and  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Harvey  Coe,  one 
of  the  pioneer  missionaries  on  the  Western 
Reserve,  in  Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Detroit,  and  for 
thirty-five  years  one  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

He  was  identified  with  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  of  Detroit,  from  the 
time  of  its  organization,  and  was  one  of  its 
directors  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  senior 
member  of  the  wholesale  drug  firm  of  Far- 
rand,  Williams  and  Clark,  and  was  promin¬ 
ent  in  the  commercial,  philanthropic,  and  re¬ 
ligious  enterprises  of  the  city. 

Earle — Rev.  Cornelius  Earle,  D.D.,ditd  Feb. 
18,  1902,  aged  ji,  at  College  Hill,  Easton,  Pa., 
where  he  has  resided  since  his  resignation  at 
Pastor  for  47  years  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Catasauqua,  Pa.  A  graduate  of 
the  N.  Y.  University  and  of  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  he  had  in  all  accom¬ 
plished  54  years  of  steady,  faithful  work  in 
Pennsylvania  pastorates.  The  Revs.  Schall, 
Haines,  and  Eckard,  D.D.,  of  Easton,  and 
Dr.  J.  A.  Little,  of  Hokendauqua,  participated 
in  his  funeral  services,  February  21st. 


Presbyteries 

Bloomington — Hoopeston,  Ill.,  April  8,  7.30 
P.M. 

Chicago — Woodlawn  I  ..rk  Church,  April  7, 
at  10.30  A.M.  J.  Frothingham,  S.  C. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 

The  Value  of  Charcoal. 


Few  People  Know  How  Usefiil  it  is  in 
Preserving  Ueaith  and  Beauty. 

”  Nearly  everybody  Ignowa  that  charcoal  is 
the  safest  and  most  efificient  disinfectant  and 
purifier  in  nature,  but  few  realize  its  value 
when  taken  into  the  human  system  for  the 
same  cleansing  purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you 
take  of  it  the  better.  It  is  not  a  drug  at  all, 
but  simply  absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities 
always  present  in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
and  carries  them  out  of  the  systenT 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smok¬ 
ing,  drinking  or  after  eating  onions  and  other 
odorous  vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves 
the  complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and 
further  acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe 
cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  collect 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  it  disinfects  the 
mouth  and  throat  from  the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal  and 
the  most  for  the  mpney  is  in  Stuart’s  Absorb¬ 
ent  Lozenges ;  they  are  composed  of  the  finest 
powdered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other  harm¬ 
less  antiseptics  in  Tablet  form  or  rather,  in 
the  form  of  large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges, 
the  charcoal  being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon  tell 
in  a  much  improved  condition  of  the  general 
health,  better  complexion,  sweeter  breath  and 
purer  blood,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no 
possible  harm  can  result  from  their  continude 
use,  but  on  the  contrary  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  charcoal,  says:  “I  advise  Stuart’s  Ab¬ 
sorbent  Lozenges  to  all  patients,  suffering 
from  gas  in  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  clear 
the  complexion  and  purify  the  breath,  mouth 
and  throat;  I  also  believe  the  liver  is  greatly 
benefited  by  the  daily  use  of  them,  they  cost 
but  twenty-five  cents  a  box  at  drug  stores,  and 
although  in'some  sense  a  patent  preparation 
yet  I^believe  I  get  more  and  better  charcoal 
in  Stuart’s  Absorbent  Lozenges  than  in  any 
of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets.  ” 


Dayton — The  Fourth  Church,  Monday,  April 
14,  1902,  7.30  P.M.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

Erie — Titusville,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  April  8,  7.30 
P.M.  R.  S.  Van  Cleve,  S.  C. 

Genesee — Castile,  N.  Y.,  April  14,  at  7.30  P.M. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  S.  C. 

Grand  Rapids — Grand  Rapids  Westminster 
Church,  Tuesday,  April  8,  at  2.30  P.M. 

D.  A.  Jewell,  S.  C. 

Highland — Presbyterian  Church,  Clifton, 

Kansas,  Tuesday,  April  8,  at  7.30  P.M. 

George  Hayman,  S.  C. 

Hurn. — Fremont,  April  14,  7  P.M.  Sessional 
records  called  for. 

Clement  G.  Martin,  S.  C. 

Kalamazoo — First  Church,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
Tuesday,  April  8,  7.30  P.M.  Women’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  on  Wednesday,  9  A.M. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter,  S.  C. 

Kansas  City — Holden,  Mo.,  April  8,  7.30 
P.M.  John  H.  Miller,  S.  C. 

Kearney. — Presbyterian  Church,  Kearney,, 
Neb.,  April  18,  at  8  P.M.  Presbyterial  So¬ 
ciety,  at  same  place  and  time.  Presbyterial 
records  required. 

Thomas  C.  Clark,  S.C. 

Locansport — First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  April  8,  at  7.30  P.M. 
Church  records  and  Presbyterial  assessments 
called  for.  H.  G.  Rice,  S.  C. 

Nebraska  City — First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Beatrice,  April  i,  at  7.30  P.M.  Statis¬ 
tical  reports,  narrative  of  the  state  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Sunday-school  reports,  assessments 
and  Sessional  records  called  for. 

Thomas  L.  Sexton,  S.  C. 

Newton. — At  Oxford,  N.  J.,  April  8th,  ii 
o’clock  A.  M. 

S.  C. 

New  Brunswick — Trenton,  Bethany  Church, 
April  8,  10.30  A.M.  A.  L.  Armstrong.  S.  C. 

Petoskey. — Mackinan  City,  Mich.,  April  8th, 
at  7.30  P.M. 

Wiley  K.  Wright,  S.  C. 

Rochester. — Memorial  Church,  Rochester, 

^April  14,  7.30  P.  M. 

N.  Y.  Conklin,  Per.  C. 

Saginaw — Warren  Avenue  Church,  Saginaw, 
E.  S.  April  8,  7.30  P.M.  Sessional  records, 
statistical  returns  and  annual  assessments 
called  for.  Thomas  Middlemis,  S.  C. 

Santa  Fe — First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ra¬ 
ton,  N.  M.,  April  8,  at  7.30  P.M. 

S.  W.  Curtis,  S.  C. 

Springfield — Mason  City,  Ill.,  April  8.  at 
7.30  P.M.  The  Women’s  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Societies  will  meet  the 
morning  of  the  same  day.  Notify  the  Rev. 
A.  S.  Kaye,  Mason  City,  for  entertainment, 
up  to  April  5.  Thomas  D.  Logan,  S.  C. 

Stockton — First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mo¬ 
desto,  Cal.,  April  ii,  at  7.30  P.M.  Church 
appointments  and  sessional  records  called 
for.  Moses  D.  A.  Steen,  S.  C. 

Wellsborough — Kane,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  April  8, 
at  7.30  P.M.  A.  C.  Shaw. 

Zanesville — Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Zanesville,  April  14,  at  7  P.M. 

Lester  S.  Boyce,  S.  C. 


For  Singers  and  Speaker 

The  New  Remedy  For  Catarrh  is  Very 
Valuable. 

A  Grand  Rapids  gentleman  who  represents 
a  prominent  manufacturing  concern  and 
travels  through  central  and  southern  Mich- 
gan,  relates  the  following  regarding  the  new 
cartarrh  cure,  he  says  : 

“  After  suffering  from  catarrh  of  the  head, 
throat  and  stomach  for  several  years,  I  heard 
of  Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tablets  quite  accidently 
and  like  everything  else  I  immediately  bought 
a  package  and  was  decidedly  surprised  at  the 
immediate  relief  it  afforded  me  and  still 
more  to  find  a  complete  cure  after  several 
weeks’  use. 

"  I  have  a  little  son  who  sings  in  a  boy’s 
choir  in  one  of  our  prominent  churches,  and 
he  is  greatly  troubled  with  hoarseness  and 
throat  weakness,  and  on  my  return  home  from 
a  trip  I  gave  him  a  few  of  the  tablets  one  Sun¬ 
day  morning  when  he  had  complained  of 
hoarseneas.  He  was  delighted  with  their 
effect,  removing  all  huskiness  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  making  the  voice  clear  and  strong. 

“  As  the  tablets  are  very  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to 
use  them  regularly. 

“  Our  family  physician  told  us  they  were  an 
antiseptic  preparation  of  undoubted  merit 
and  that  he  himself  bad  no  hesitation  in  using 
and  recommending  Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tablet^ 
for  any  form  of  catarrh. 

“I  have  since  met  many  public  speakers 
and  professional  singers  who  used  them  con¬ 
stantly.  A  prominent  Detroit  lawyer  told  me 
that  Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tablets  kept  his  throat 
in  fine  shape  during  the  most  trying  weathen 
and  that  he  had  long  since  discarded  the  use 
of  cheap  lozengers  and  troaches  on  the  advice 
of  his  physician  that  they  contained  so  much 
tolu,  potash  and  opium  as  to  render  their  use 
a  danger  to  health.” 

Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tablets  are  large  pleas¬ 
ant  tasting  lozengers  composed  of  catarrha, 
antiseptics  like  Bed  Gum,  Blood  Root,  etc. , 
and  sold  by  druggists  everywhere  at  50  cents 
for  full  treatment. 

They  act  upon  the  blood  and  muscous 
membrane,  and  their  composition  and  remark¬ 
able  success  has  won  the  approval  of  physi¬ 
cians,  as  well  as  thousands  of  sufferers  from 
nasal  catarrh,  throat  troubles  and  catarrh  of 
stomach. 

A  little  book  on  treatment  of  catarrh  mailed 
free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich. 


THE  OLD  ENGLISH 

F  AMILY  MEDICINE 

OVER  70  YEARS'  REPUTATION. 


PURELY  VEGETABLE 

COMPOSITION 


Unsurpassed  for  all  LIVER  and 
BILIOUS  complaints;  quickest  rem> 
edy  for  FEVER  and  Rheumatism ; 
ensures  SLEEP ;  absolutely  no 
DANGER  of  COLD  so  common  with 
/Mercury  and  other  drugs;  SAFE 
and  EFFICIENT  in  all  climates. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH. 
33  Euston  Road,  King's  Cross,  LONDON. 
E.  FOUGERA  &  CO..  Agei.ts, 

NEW  YORK.  And  Druggists  Everywhere. 


HOOPING-COUGH 

CROUP. 

Roch*s  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  EMllBh  Cure  without  In¬ 
ternal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  &  Son,  Queen 
Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of  E.  Fonfera 
AGO.,  30 North  WllUam  St.  N  Y. 


Low  Rates 
West 


From  Chicigo  to 

Helena,  Butte, 
w  yy  Ogden  and 
' -  Salt  Lake 


®30 

S30.  50  Spokane 

®33 


OO  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Van¬ 
couver,  Victoria,  etc. 

Daily  during  March  and  April.  Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars  every  day.  Personally 
Conducted  Excursions  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays.  For  descriptive  pamphlets 
and  full  particulars  apply  to  your  nearest 
ticket  agent  or  address 

CHICAGO  0  NORTH-WESTERN  RY. 


461  Brotdwaj,  •  NewTork 
601  Chet’t  St..  Philtdtlphial 
368  Waahington  St.,  Boston 
301  Main  St.,  •  -  Bnffalol 


435  Tina  St.,  -  Cincinnati 
507  SmithleidSL.Pittabnrg 
234  Snporior  St.,  Clevaland 
17  Campna  Martina,  Detroit 


212ClarkSt.,  -  Clii<ago|2  East  ling  St.,  Toronto.  Ont. 


The  Evangelist 

Tbe  Evangelist  Publishing  Company 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

The  Eraugellst  is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Magazine  published  every  Thursday,  fifty-two  issues  a  year. 
l^ce>— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year,  payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  ministers,  $2.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  advance.  For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before  April  i,  1899,  the 
regular  rate  of  $3.00  must  be  paid.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.00  each,  two  of  which  must  be  new  sabaeirlb- 
ers.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratis. 

Fotth$e  la  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the  U nited  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For  all  other  countries 
in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.04  for  postage. 

Advertlsillg  Kates  on  application.  Special  rates  for  special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  Notices,  xo  cents  a  line. 

Change  of  Address. — When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be  given.  The  notice 
should  be  sunt  one  week  bt/ore  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

Discontinaances,— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice  to 
that  effect  should  be  sent.  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  subKription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your  wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscription  is  paid. 

How  to  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on  New  York  Express  Order  or  Money  Order,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Thb  Evangelist  Publishing  Co.  Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage,  will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
_  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  in  the  New  York  Post-Office^ 

To  any  Home  Missionary  or  pastor  of  a  small  country  church  who  will  send  us  his  name  and  address  we  will  send  from 
time  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  Ths  Evangelist  for  distribution  among  bis  people. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

TEE  BOARDS 

-  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yori:. 


Home  Missions, 
Forelm  Missions, 
Church  Erection, 
Rdncstlon, 
Publications  and  S 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


8.  Work, 


1319  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 


516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
30  Moniauk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  SOCIETT  FOR  FROMOTIHG  THE  GOSPE 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  TORE 

(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.")  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Marine's'  Church 
46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religion , 
services  In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St., 
near  Hudson  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many 
nationalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAT-SCHOOL  UNION 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  President 

organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work 
abides.  2468  new  schools  started  In  1901 ;  also  105  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  78  years  of 
prosperity.  Aid  and  share  the  blessing.  $26.00  starts  a  new 
school,  furnishing  helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700 
supports  a  missionary  one  year.  You  can  have  letters 
direct  from  missionary  you  aid.  Send  contc  Ibutlons  to 
E.  P.  BANCROFT,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETT 


THE  NAnONAI  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETT  AND  PUB- 
UCATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  5  West  istli  Street,  New  Tork  City. 
Temperance  Periodicala. 

1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16-page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout 

the  country.  Per  year . $1.00 

,2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TE  nPEBANr  E  BANNER,  an  Ulus- 
trated  4-page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  j  ear  ......  .40 

31  THE  WATER-LILY  a  small  Illustrated  pe4(e 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  .10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers 
We  have  2100  1EMPERAN  E  PUBLI  eTIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets.  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc., 
covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question, 
aud  helpful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE 


An  Instructor  in  Voice  Culture  who  has 
been  very  successful  as  a  trainer  of  choirs, 
(is  instructing  two  choirs  at  the  present  time) 
is  open  to  an  engagement  near  New  York  City 
as  leader  of  a  Chorus  Choir  and  Solo  Singer. 
Strong  references. 

Care  Rev.  W.  A.  Gay,  D.D., 
Address,  Instructor, 

Terryville,  Conn. 


Homeseekers  and  Landseekers 
Take  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  for  the 


76  Wall  Street,  New  Tork 
Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen  ;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  lead¬ 
ing  seaports  >  f  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  In  New 
York;  puts  Il  iraiies  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  SaUor'i  Magazint,  the 
Seomin’s  Friend  and  the  Li/e  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  a. 
Stoddard,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stukoes,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  CL 
Stitt,  D  D.,  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETT 

Organized  1825.  Inco'porated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  or 
dialects.  By  Its  Oolportage,  Grants  to  Sabbath-schools, 
Mi-slonaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and  edocattonai 
ano  humane  Institutions,  and  by  Its  literature  created  and 
Imu-  d  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  It  reaches  vast  num¬ 
bers  Its  Spanish  publications  and  Immigrant  and  Mor¬ 
mon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The  Society  Is  w  holly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  donations  and  legacies  for  which  It.  earnestly 
appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  IM 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

IS5  Worth  Street,  New  Tork. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  un¬ 
able  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are 
cleansed,  clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be 
provided  for  elsewhere.  Many  respectable  men  and 
women  to-day  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  House  of 
Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45.000  have  been  In  its 
school,  and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  bouse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
gratefully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  p.  M.;  Sunday-school, 
2to3P.M  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  a.m  ,  and  12.40  to  3  p..m 
except  Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Vlsl 
tors  welcome  at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pre^ ;  F.  F. 
Camp,  Treas.;  Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F. 
Babmard,  Supt. 


^  For  Over  Sixty  Tears. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Sootbino  Strup  has  been  need  for  over 
sixty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  sofici.s 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty -five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  snre  ana  ask  for  “Mrs. 
Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  ’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


new  lands  of  the  Great  West.  Three 
fast  through  trains  daily,  equipped  with 
finest  high-back  seat  coaches  and  finest 
up-to-date  Pullman  parlor  and  sleeping 
cars.  Dining  car  serves  famous  indi¬ 
vidual  club  meals,  35c.  to  $1.00.  Good 
connectibns  with  principal  trains  of  con¬ 
necting  lines.  For  information  of  trip, 
also  regarding  cheap  Western  lands, 
write  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  291 
Main  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WASHINGTON. 

Three-day  Personally-Conducted  Tour  via 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  next  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Personally- 
conducted  Tour  to  Washington  leaves  Tues¬ 
day,  March  25.  Rate,  covering  railroad  trans- 
!  portation  for  the  round  trip,  hotel  accommo- 
I  dations,  and  guides  $14.50  from  New  York, 
$13.00  from  Trenton,  and  $11.50  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  These  rates  cover  accommodations 
for  two  davs  at  the  Arlington,  Normandie, 
Rim'S,  or  Ebbitt  House.  For  accommoda¬ 
tions  at  Regent,  Metropolitan,  or  National 
Hotel,  $2.50  less.  Special  side  trip  to  Mt. 
Vernon. 

]  All  tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with  special 
hotel  rates  after  expiration  of  hotel  coupons. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply 
to  ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1106  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York;  4  Court  Street,  Brooklyn; 
789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  or  address 
Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
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The  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  AtVt'  Story  of  the  McAll  Mission 
By  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 

Fully  Illustrated  from  Photographs 


TlKJl’tiH  vt>ry  siiiiplo,  the  ■'tory  is  fill! 
(if  a  (inifdiindly  liuiUHii  it--  \v(>ll  as  re 
lijrious  i'lteriiSt.  It  dfserves  a  place 
ill  every  Sunday  selusil  lilirary.  thtui^h 
iiitei.deii  for  and  d♦!servill^r  u  widt-r  u-e. 
—  J'lie  (JiilliKik. 

The  author  has  a  facile  pen  and  a  knowl- 
edee  of  the  cleiia'ids  enterini;  into  h.'mkI 
story  tclhnj'  These,  coupled  with  a  mar 
velously  inrercstint;  theme,  make  a  story 
which  holds  ttie  reader's  attention  to  the 
close. — The  l'r>\sl>ytt'ri(in. 

It  is  a  work  of  love  and  charity,  in  iH'half 
of  the  McAll  Mission  in  Kramsv  and  is  a 
lieantiful  way  of  doinjr  jrood  The  story  is 
u  pleasant  on<*  and  is  made  the  means  of 
hrinniti;'  out  the  useful  work  of  the  hoat 
hy  whicii  thi*  McAll  Mission  carries  a  pure 
tiosiiel  on  the  rivers  and  canals  of  France. 
Every  reader  of  the  Uiok  w  ill  help  on  the 
excellent  work  of  the  McAll  Mission. —  The 
Obsen'iT. 

Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  of  the 
Evangelist.  New  York  has  written  most 
attractively  of  tha  McAll  Mission  in  1‘aris. 
She  has  recently  puhlished  a  charming 
liook  in  story  form.  The  Silent  Highway, 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  w(«rk  lone 
on  the  mission  boats  used  on  the  riicrs 
of  France.— C’(»if/’af  Tnxbutfrkin,  Itich 
mond.  Va. 

\Vi>  have  i.ever  seen  the  plan  of  salvaticui 
more  simply  and  tellingly  presented  than 
it  is  here,  sometimes  to  little  children  and 
again  to  older  people. — (.'hnsdan  Obserrer. 


A  charming  narrative  of  gospel  work 
among  ttie  peasants  and  artisans  of  France. 
Not  siiK’e  H|M)stolic  days  has  just  such  a 
work  Iw'en  done.  It  is  long  since  we 
have  read  anv  work  so  exalting  the  Hihle 
as  ’‘the  p(iwer  of  (Jod  unto  salvation.” 
As  the  incidents  are  all  from  real  life,  it 
iiiigtit  lie  Well  for  Iho.se  who  insist  that 
“tlKM'e  is  no  drunkenness  in  France”  to 
read  what  one  s(‘e,s  who  goes  fiwly'  among 
the  working  people,  Ttie  little  hook  is 
valuahle  for  t  lie  family  table  and  invalu 
aide  for  the  Sunday  scIumiI  lihrary,  —  The 
In/f'i'ior. 

■An  interesting  story  charmingly  tohl. 

.  .  We  hope  this  hiMik  will  lie  widely 

riMil  and  that  many  may  lie  suliicituitlv 
intertv-ted  to  .smid  a  donation  to  the  .\mer 
ican  Mc.Ml  A.ssociation.  1(117  Cln'stmit 
.street,  I'hiladelphia.  —  AVrtew  of  ^Iixsions. 

llelightful  (lictures  of  child  life,  the 
work  (if  tlie  missionary  Isiat,  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  some  typical  cimversions  -these 
latter  all  true  to  the  facts  in  each  instance 
— and  descriptions  invo|\ ing  the  dilliculty 
and  (lerplexity  attending  the  work,  help  to 
keeji  up  the  reader's  interest  in  the  hook 
from  o|H‘ning  to  tinish. —  irc.sfera  Chrixtian 
Ailvtx-tih'. 

The  fairness  with  which  the  Roman  flii- 
thidic  situation  in  rural  France  is  stated 
adds  great  value  to  this  unpretending  wiirk. 
Indeed,  a  more  pleasing  tsiok  for  a  varied 
circle  of  readers  it  w  ill  tie  hard  to  tind. 
— 'the  Chrixtidn  Ailv(>cute. 


,V01f  HEAD)'-  I'lilCE,  0.\E  DOLLAR 

The  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Going  to  Europe  this  Summer? 


May  Party  to  Europe 

UNDER  PF.RSOSAI  ESCORT 


Spending  Coronation  Week  in  London 


IN<'I  rI>IN(i 

Aii-tri.i,  HcrioaTiy,  thf  iiliitif, 
Kriiix  i-  Kiiii  Kiiwtiiiiiil. 

vimtim; 

•  tihi  iltar,  Xapli  Ml  Vi—iiviin,  I'otniii'il,  Sur- 
r<  nti»,  I  apri,  tlm  iiiirvi  loui  Him*  Onjlto,  Uome. 
Kliin-nci*.  V’l-iiicf,  l!i<-  Si- iii marine 

Vii-mia,  l’r:i.?a<‘.  I)ri-«Kli-.'i,  lb  r  iii. 

(.'olo^im.  flu-  lihinc,  Mayt-nri-,  ll<-iiU-UH-r(»,  1)  ult-lt 
HaiiiMi,  ttui  Hlai'k  Halt*  l^vii  ••rue.  I,aki‘  of 

tin-  Four  (’iintons  I'ari-',  Vi-r-wiillt-n,  Hrin’liton, 
l/)ii‘loii,  Soiitliaiiiplon,  aiiil  \nii'rii'ai)  Liiix 
«M.r>-w  ?it<-amfr  l.ick  to  Vork.  Tin-  parly 

will  Im- ai  i'OiiipaniiMl  tiy  oiioof  our  l«‘st  Diri-ctors. 
Iji-iiv’iii(4  New  York  Salunlay,  .May  Iki, 

Hy  North  Herman  Uloyd  twin--^rew  express 
Steamer  “  Kaiserin  itaria  Theresa  "  <k,2srt  tonsi, 
one  of  the  f.istest,  most  jiopular  .iiul  comfortahle 
steamers  on  the  Atlantic. 

Cost  of  63  D»ys'  Tnp,  Fir.st  cl»ss  Throughout 

$550 


‘•C”  and  "D” 
PARTIES  to  EUROPE 

i\Ijy  //  und  June  ig.  njo^ 

Hy  Norlli  liei-ioan  l.loyd  strainers  ■•'rrave"  and 
■' l.ahii  lUreel  10  1 1 ilnaltar  aiel  Naples,  return. 
im:  oy  M'hiie  si,,|-  l.ti,,-  lioiii  l.i\ ei'liool. 

The  ”  C  ■■  I’-irty  being  in  London 
Coronation  \Ceek 

Vi-itini;  tfihr.iltar.  Naples,  I'ompeii,  Koine.  Flor* 
enee.  Veniee,  Verona,  .Milan,  I'omo,  tlie  .St.  Hoth- 
ard,  l.neerne.  Hale,  lliroaith  the  Hlai  k  Forest,  to 
Heidelth-rji,  M.ivenee,  the  Khine.  Colonne,  Hniss- 
e's.  I’.iri-,  l..oiiilon  1  vVindsiir,  Oxford,  la-amiiu;. 
tom,  strattordsm  ,\voii.  a  lovely  eoaehinit  trip  to 
.Xnne  Hathaway  s  foltaite  and  Warwick  I'astle, 
('hester.  hiyi-r|HM»l.  and  new  White  star  Lino 
steamers  •'  1  tee.iiiie,'’  ••  Ma.Iestio,'’  or  “Teutonic," 
via  Queenstown  to  New  York. 

Cost  of  54  D»ys'  Trip,  First  cits*  Throughout 

$450 

N  H.— Flrst-elass  railroad  travel  in  Europe  I# 
Himilar  to  our  parlor  ear  aeeommivlat  ionat  homo. 

A  line  Summer  Vacation  Tour  of  ItHdays  Is  also 
offered  for  $160.  or  4.a  days,  itivim;  more  time  in 
Scotland,  I>indon  and  Haris,  for  $2ko. 

t-or  iiarticuiars  and  proijrammes  of  any  of  the 
atiove  trips  apply  to 

Itusiness  Manairor  A*.  1’.  f'i’oryi’ftsf, 
l.Vt  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


First  Vacation 
Excursion 
of  the  Fine  neu 
Twin  Screit 
Express  Steamer 
“  Columbia  ” 

Leaving  New  Yofk  Satur¬ 
day,  lunc  28,  1902  :: 

\  Delightful  Tour 
hy  VTatcr  Rail  and 
Carnage 


Vi-  tin.'  (il.i-_'o-.v,  I-’.d iiii>uri;l',  .Metro..-  .Atitiey,  .Aldiot-ford,  Ditrhnm,  York,  Petertioro,  Txtndon,  Dover, 
Ost.-nd,  Hrussejs,  Haris,  Vi-i -lille-,  i  ailais,  I'iom-i,  i  interliuiy,  London.  Windsor.  Oxford, ''tratfonl- 
on  \von:  (oachinit  trip  throu.th  th.  lovelies;  part  ot  KnitUnd  to  vnne  Hattiawai’s  Cotlaite  and 
W.irwick  t'a-tle,  (.'heater,  (fla-.<ow,  (Eiitflish  I>akes,  Iluhliii,  Hellast,  (Jiant's  Causeway  and  lyandon* 
ilerryi. 

Co5t  of  ^8  Days'  Trip,  onlv  $200 

Forty-five  d-iys,  glvii'.L’  more  time  in  Seotland.  I/mdon  and  H;>ri«  fiSo,  with  an  Arnex  Trip  of 
7  davs  to  the  Kliine  and  Switzerland  at  fyo;  a  Second  .Annex  Trip  of  14  days  through  Italy,  at  fiio 
add'tional.  All  necess.-,ry  expi-n-es  ineluded  Tiekets  to  return  ciwid  tor  one  year 

f'los.ing  tin-  F.nglisli  Chitirel  tiy  hest  serviee  in  hoth  d  irectiolis  lonlwanl  via  IFiversnd  (tsfetid, 
and  lioinewanl  vi.i  lK>veraiid  Call.wi-  ,  the  most  I'opular  snort  Sea  liouie,  w  ith  Iliiesl ctialiiiel  steamers. 
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